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SAMPLE FAIRS 


War Has Wrought Great Disruptions, Bombs Have Brought 
Devastation—But What of the Fairs’ Post-War Renewal? 
In What Ways Can They Stimulate Our Own Foreign Trade? 


By Jacques KunsTENaaR, Interna- 
tional Economics and Statistics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


N A RECENT RAID by Allied bombers, 

the 14 modern halls of the “Tech- 
nische Messe” (Technical Fair) of Leip- 
zig, Germany, which had been converted 
by the German military from buildings 
dedicated to peaceful trade into ammu- 
nition factories, were destroyed as a 
military objective. The remaining build- 
ings of the famous Leipzig Fair, should 
they still stand, number about 23 and are 
spread all over the city. They are, how- 
ever, of the old-fashioned department- 
store type and are probably out-dated 
for future Fair purposes. 

Thus ends a chapter in the history of 
the Leipziger Messe, which, outside 
Europe, was presumably the best-known 
of the trade fairs in which that conti- 
nent was prolific. Its claim to fame 
rested partly on fact and partly on 
fiction. 

Leipzig, it is true, can be considered 
the mother of the modern sample fair. 
The Leipzig Fair dates back seven cen- 
turies and, like some other European 
fairs, is the outgrowth of medieval 
trading markets. With the advent of the 
industrial era these fairs declined in im- 
portance and sometimes disappeared 
completely. Leipzig, however, converted 
its mart into the first modern sample 
fair in Europe—that is, a market in 
which samples of goods were exhibited 
to wholesale buyers instead of wares 
which could be taken home immediately 
by the consumer. 

Leipzig remained the only important 
sample fair until the outbreak of World 
War I, at which time and in the years 
following the war sample fairs sprang 
up like mushrooms in Europe. So far 
as the number of exhibitors is concerned, 
Leipzig was also the largest sample fair 
in continental Europe. 

Fiction enters, however, when the 
clever German propagandists qualified 
their fair as “Welt Messe” or World Mart. 
Even before World War I some foreign 
exhibitors showed samples of their prod- 
ucts along with German participants. 





But as foreign participation at Leipzig 
never exceeded 10 percent of the total 
number of exhibitors, its fair could 
hardly be called a “Welt Messe,” but 
remained substantially a German “Ex- 
port Messe.” Other European sample 
fairs, though smaller in size, came much 
nearer to becoming “World Marts” than 
Leipzig ever achieved. An outstanding 
example is furnished by the Interna- 
tional Sample Fair of Brussels, Belgium, 
at which in 1939 50 percent of the exhib- 
its were foreign. 


The Two-Sidedness of Trade 


An increasing tendency to convert the 
European sample fair from a national 
institution, devoted primarily to inter- 
nal trade and only international insofar 
as exports are concerned, into an inter- 
national institution with the double pur- 
pose of promoting both imports and ex- 
ports, could be observed up to the out- 
break of World War II. This trend 
toward an “internationalization” of the 
European sample fair was the expression 
of a growing realization that, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the potential exports of 


a country depend upon its willingness 
and capacity to import from other coun- 
tries. 

This development is of interest to the 
United States. It has been emphasized 
in two recent studies of the Department 
of Commerce* that foreign countries, in 
order to buy from the United States, 
must receive a sufficient supply of dol- 
lars, of which United States imports 
furnish a major part. 

It is one of the aims of post-war plan- 
ning to create conditions conducive to a 
high and stable volume of international 
transactions, which alone can ensure the 
largest possible share of general pros- 
perity to everyone concerned. A large 
export trade will contribute much toward 
maintenance of full employment in this 
country after the war. As the volume of 
United States exports is closely depend- 
ent on the volume of imports, this coun- 
try is necessarily interested in methods 
and techniques which simultaneously 
promote trade in both directions. 


1“The United States in the World Econ- 
omy,” Economic Series No. 23, and “Foreign 
Trade after the War,” Economic Series No. 
28, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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Partial view of the Centenary Halls at the International Sample Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Section of the tool exhibit at the Leipzig Fair. 


The modern international sample fair 
as it evolved in Europe, while not a uni- 
versal panacea, has contributed to the 
fostering of this two-way trade, even 
under the extremely difficult conditions 
prevailing in the inter-war period. 


Birth of Europe’s Sample Fairs 


The modern European sample fair is 
of relatively recent origin. With the ex- 
ception of the Leipzig Fair, no important 
European trade fair is older than 30 
years. Even the Leipzig Fair expanded 
principally during and after World War 
I. The British Industries Fair was 
created in 1915, while 1916 saw the birth 
of the sample fair of Lyon, France. 

The Paris Fair developed considerably 
during the war years 1915-17. In 1917 
the Swiss Sample Fair in Basel and the 
Dutch Sample Fair in Utrecht came to 
life, and in the years following the war 
one European sample fair after another 
came into existence. 

The full list is indeed a lengthy one, 
and this in itself seems to be proof of the 
success of this newly evolved technique 
of international trade promotion. A 
partial list of the more important Euro- 
pean sample fairs shows the following 
names: 

Austria: Vienna. 

Belgium: Brussels. 

Czechoslovakia: Prague, Bratislava. 

France: Lyon, Paris, Lille, Bordeaux, Mar- 


Seille. 
Germany: Leipzig, Cologne,’ Breslau, 
Koenigsberg. 


Greece: Saloniki. 

Hungary: Budapest. 

Italy: Bari, Milan. 

Netherlands: Utrecht. 

Poland: Poznan. 2 

Spain: Barcelona, Valencia, Seville. 
Switzerland: Basel, Lausanne. 

Turkey: Izmir. 

United Kingdom: London, Birmingham. 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade, Zagreb. 


This list is by no means complete and 
takes into consideration only fairs with 
more than local interest and in which a 
substantial amount of foreign business 
was transacted. 

General information concerning a 
large number of trade fairs and exhibi- 


tions throughout the world was assem- 
bled and grouped according to countries 
in the Department of Commerce publi- 
cation “International Fairs and Exposi- 
tions,’ Trade Promotion Series No. 75, 
Washington, D. C., 1929. Annual lists 
giving indications about conventions and 
fairs, in which the European trade fairs 
were included, formerly were published 
in Commerce Reports, the predecessor of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Since the 
war, these data are limited to informa- 
tion about individual events, printed in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Mention is also to be made of the De- 
partment of State’s publication “Ameri- 
can Delegations to International Con- 
ferences, Congresses, and Expositions 
and American Representation on Inter- 
national Institutions and Commissions” 
and of the semiannual publication “Fairs 
and Exhibitions” prepared by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


Permanent and Commercial 


The modern sample fair must not be 
confused with the general, technical, in- 
dustrial, or special fair. The former is 
a regularly recurring event (annual or 
semiannual), purely commercial in scope 
and character, and not specialized as 
to the nature of the goods exhibited. 
It is a common meeting ground of pro- 
ducers and wholesale buyers where re- 
tail trading is forbidden and samples of 
the goods on the market are exhibited. 
The modern sample fair is a permanent 
institution in the sense that the fair 
authorities work, the whole year round. 
at promoting the interests of the ex- 
hibitors as a whole. 

No fair which can be qualified as an 
international sample fair was ever held 
in the United States. In the Western 
Hemisphere there are two important in- 
stitutions which bear a great deal of 
resemblance to the European sample 
fairs: (1) The Canadian National Ex- 
hibition which, in spite of its name, is 
international in scope, and is held an- 
nually at Toronto, and (2) the Inter- 
national Sample Fair of Rio de Janeiro. 

The main European sample fairs are 
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of a public character, generally owned by 
a city or a nonprofit organization ang 
sponsored by the municipality, the goy. 
ernment, or both. 


Other Types of Fairs 

General fairs, as, for example, “world 
fairs,” are one-time events, and their 
duration is restricted to one or two seg- 
sons. They are only incidentally com. 
mercial in scope, as the visitors to these 
general fairs are not primarily inter. 
ested in buying, but attend them because 
of their educational value and the en. 
tertainment they provide. Their com- 
mercial value is mainly found in the 
publicity they afford for the goods on 
exhibition. 

The special, industrial, or technica] 
fairs take the form of automobile shows, 
toy fairs, modern home exhibitions, and 
the like and are of interest chiefly to 
those business people dealing in the spe- 
cialty of the exhibition. Such fairs, held 
also in the United States, may be regu- 
larly recurring events and are more com- 
parable to the sample fair of European 
brand than the state, interstate, and 
county fairs held in agricultural sec- 
tions of the United States. At these fairs 
agricultural products and livestock are 
exhibited, often for competition, and 
amusement is provided. Their impor- 
tance is, of course, more or less of a loca] 
nature. 


Modern Sample Fair's Technique 


Edouard Herriot, founder of the Lyon 
International Sample Fair, mayor of 
Lyon and repeatedly Premier of France— 
the man who in the sad days of the 
Republic’s collapse heroically defended 
the democratic rights of his countrymen 
against Vichy and its German masters— 
accurately defined the sample fair as a 
common meeting place where “in a min- 
imum of time, with a minimum of out- 
lay, the maximum of business” can be 
transacted. 

The modern sample fair combines 
three elements of trading which other- 
wise cannot be found at the same time 
and on the same spot: (1) A great variety 
of products which can be examined, 
tested, and compared with each other; 
(2) the presence of the manufacturer or 
of his delegate with whom the sales con- 
ditions can be discussed; (3) the avail- 
ability of official information on cus- 
toms tariffs, exchange regulations, and 
other data necessary for the transfer of 
goods and payments from one country to 
another. 

At these fairs the products are gen- 
erally grouped according to the specialty 
exhibited. At the Brussels International 
Sample Fair, for example, the following 
sections were formed: 

Foodstuffs. 

Dwellings: Furnishing, Heating, Household 

Ware. 

Decorative Arts; Music. 

Machinery; Electricity. 

Official Foreign Sections. 

Toys. 

Office Furniture and Supply 

Glassware; Ceramics; Crystal Ware. 

Laundry Machinery. 

Furniture. 

Ornaments; Jewelry; Goldsmith's Ware; 

Morocco Ware; Perfumery, Textiles. 
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Books. 
Building Trade. 
sundries. 


Contrary to the method used in gen- 
eral fairs, the products were not ordi- 
narily grouped according to the country 
of origin (though some products were 
found in the official foreign sections). 
This arrangement enabled the prospec- 
tive buyer to choose from many sources 
and compare the products of the differ- 
ent countries with each other as to price 
and quality. The main purpose of the 
official foreign sections was to provide 
information relative to the transfer of 
goods and payments and to ease diffi- 
culties in performing these international 
transactions. 

The organizers of international sample 
fairs in Europe had the active assistance 
of their foreign-service officials in propa- 
gating the fair in other countries and in 
encouraging foreign _ participation. 
Many of the more important fairs, 
though initially dependent on subsidies, 
later became self-sustaining and even 
operated at a profit. Their income was 
derived chiefly from the renting of space 
and fixtures, admission fees, and the sale 
of advertising space. Profits were used 
for new construction, improvements, 
and publicity. 


Facilities Afforded 


Various facilities were accorded to 
buyers and exhibitors from foreign 
countries. Reductions from 25 percent 
to 35 percent in transportation fares 
were granted on water, rail, air, or bus 
trips, and very often, in agreement with 
the countries of transit, these reductions 
were extended to transit travelers on 
their way to a trade fair. 

Custom-free entry of the exhibits was 
arranged. Other facilities consisted of 
reductions in the price of hotel rooms, 
entertainment, and city transportation. 

Conventions of all kinds, some inter- 
national in scope, held during the fair in 
halls specially fitted for such purposes 
provided a further incentive for visits to 
these fairs. 

In general, everything was done by the 
fair authorities, in conjunction with the 
municipality or the government, to ren- 
der the sojourn as attractive as possible. 


Coordination of Fair Dates 


By mutual agreement the great Euro- 
pean sample fairs were coordinated in 
such a manner that they could all be 
visited in a minimum of time. This can 
be seen from the dates set for the great 
European spring exhibitions of 1938: 

See Mar. 6 to Mar. 14 


Prague. sconsncee Met. 1 Ga ee 
0 ene Mar. 12 to Mar. 22 
Brussels -- -- . Mar. 13 to Mar. 27 
Utrecht__-_-- .... Mar. 15 to Mar. 24 
HOGS ccc ccadscenceen MO OPO. © 


“TInternationalization” 


The denomination “international 
Sample fair” is merited by those trade 
fairs which not only stimulated internal 
trade and exports but promoted imports 
as well, through the participation of for- 
eign exhibitors. Though the name of the 
European trade fairs was often changed 
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from “Export Fair” to “International 
Sample Fair,” and attempts were made 
to attract as many foreign exhibitors as 
possible, many of them retained their 
essential character as export fairs. Any 
classification is necessarily somewhat 
arbitrary. It seems that the following 
main European sample fairs were most 
deserving of the denomination “inter- 
national”: Leipzig, Brussels, Prague, 
Lyon, Paris, Utrecht, Poznan, Milan—but 
this list may not be complete. 

Some European sample fairs con- 
sciously kept their specific character, 
either as national or as regional institu- 
tions. The Swiss Sample Fair does not 
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admit foreign exhibitors, while the Brit- 
ish Industries Fair exhibits goods pro- 
duced in the countries of the British 
Commonwealth only. 

Among the European sample fairs 
which were most successful in their at- 
tempts to become real international 
sample fairs, devoted to the promotion 
of both imports and exports, the Inter- 
national Sample Fair of Brussels is out- 
standing. In 1939, 50 percent of its ex- 
hibits were foreign and came from 28 
countries. The exhibition stands num- 
bered 2,750 and, if placed end to end, 
would have formed a showcase 7% miles 
long. 

At the Leipzig Fair there were 9,854 
stands in 1939, 557 of which were occu- 
pied by foreign exhibitors. Of the 300,000 
visitors, about 10 percent were foreigners. 

Complete figures showing the amount 
of business done at sample fairs are not 
available, as it is not possible to estimate 
the numerous transactions started at 
these fairs and concluded later. The 
business transacted directly at the Leip- 
zig Fair in September 1938 is estimated 
at about $50,000,000, while it approxi- 
mated $20,000,000 at the Brussels Inter- 
national Sample Fair. 

In “World Trade,” Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Dr. 
Charles Fonck, General Manager of the 
Brussels International Sample Fair, has 
calculated that the number of firms 
which exhibited at the principal Euro- 
pean sample fairs, of either national or 
international character, at Prague, Brus- 








Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 
At the International Sample Fair held at Utrecht, in the Netherlands. 
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sels, Lyon, Leipzig, Vienna, Cologne, Ut- 
recht, Basel, London-Birmingham, was 
about 30,000 in March 1939. The number 
of foreign buyers who came to obtain 
supplies is estimated to have been any- 
where from 400,000 to 500,000 in addition 
to the approximately 2,000,000 native 
buyers, part of whom bought goods from 
foreign exhibitors for importation. 


Popularity of the Trade Fair 


A poll taken at the close of the Inter- 
national Sample Fair of Brussels in 1939 
gave these significant results, indicating 
the popularity of the sample fair among 
business people: 

Ninety percent of the exhibitors an- 
nounced their intention of attending the 
1940 fair; 

Eighty percent of the exhibitors stated 
that they had transacted business di- 
rectly; that they had formed new con- 
nections; that they were satisfied with 
their participation from the point of view 
of propaganda for their goods; 

Sixty percent of the exhibitors stated 
that they had transacted export busi- 
ness (the bulk of the transactions initi- 
ated at the fairs is often completed much 
later) ; 

Thirty-five percent of the exhibitors 
asked for increased floor space for the 
1940 fair. 


Help Overcome Trade Barriers 


Why is it that the most important 
European sample fairs were created dur- 
ing and immediately after World War I 
and had their greatest boom in the 
troubled period of the 1930’s? 

The creation of several sample fairs 
during World War I can be explained 
by the fact that the vital need for com- 
mercial exchanges is felt with special 
acuteness in war times. Transportation 
for goods and persons was limited; ad- 
vertising and publicity had often to be 
curtailed. Yet business had to go on. 
The sample fair which, on one spot, 
brought together wholesale buyers and 
manufacturers and their products helped 
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to overcome these war-conditioned diffi- 
culties. 

Some of the more important European 
sample fairs experienced their greatest 
expansion during the 1930’s—that is, at 
a time when trade and exchange con- 
trols and other varied hindrances made 
international transactions most difficult, 
if not impossible. The following figures 
show the development of the Interna- 
tional Sample Fair of Brussels between 
1934 and 1939, in terms of space used for 
fair purposes: 1934, 409,000 square feet; 
1936, 517,000 square feet; 1937, 646,000 
square feet; 1938. 700,000 square feet; 
1939, 721,000 square feet. 

Again, as during the war, the sample 
fair proved to be an efficient means to 
transact international business despite 
innumerable difficulties. Exchange con- 
trol and visa regulations made extensive 
traveling increasingly difficult, and a 
visit to a sample fair was easier than 
travel to the country of each individual 
seller or buyer. 

Some fairs, moreover, had arranged 
to have official commercial offices of the 
different countries on the fair grounds. 
These offices supplied information on 
quotas, tariffs, clearing regulations, and 
other requirements and were very often 
in a position to help buyers and sellers 
obtain the necessary permits and licenses. 


A Sample-Fair Policy 


On October 22, 1937, the Union of 
International Sample Fairs which met 
at Bari, Italy, unanimously adopted a 
policy report submitted by Charles 
Fonck, general manager of the Brussels 
International Sample Fair, and Charles 
Touzot, general manager of the Lyon 
International Sample Fair. The no%e- 
worthy features of this report may be 
summarized as follows: 

It has been the policy of the international 
sample fairs to help to promote international 
transactions by initiating steps aimed at the 
removal of unjustified difficulties in the 
transfer of goods and payments. These diffi- 
culties very often reveal themselves at sample 
fairs when deals are about to be concluded. 
A number of governments have recognized 





At the Milan (Italy) International Sample Fair. 
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the character of the adjustment mechanism 
proper to the international sample fair ang 
avail themselves of it. The internationa) 
sample fair has evolved from a mere meetin, 
place of buyers and sellers to an instrument 
of international exchanges and an organ of 
foreign commerce. 

It is also the task of the internationag) 
sample fairs to stimulate the participation 
of foreign exhibitors, particularly from coun. 
tries with a deficit trade balance. 

The international sample fair cannot limit 
itself longer to a one-sided consideration of 
the trade interest only of the country iy 
which the fair is held. International trade 
is two-way trade. A coordination of the work 
of the individual international fairs with 
similar fairs in other countries will help two. 
way trade and should form part of the Policy 
of each sample fair. 


What About the United States? 


The international sample fairs in Ey- 
rope attracted, of course, the interest of 
American business circles. Buyers of 
American firms regularly attended these 
annual or semiannual events, whenever 
they were of any importance. Many 
American firms also participated as ex. 
hibitors at the larger European sample 
fairs. 

Why is it that the obviously successful 
institution of the international sample 
fair never took root in this country? 
One of the reasons may be the lack of 
a “fair tradition,” which, in Europe, 
dates back many hundred years. The 
medieval trading market has little in 
common with the modern international 
sample fair, but it is nevertheless pos- 
sible that this old European custom fa- 
cilitated the introduction of its modern 
edition in the form of the sample fair— 
and, in the United States, such deep 
roots were lacking. 

Between 1930 and World War II sev- 
eral attempts were made to introduce 
the international sample fair into this 
country. Two typical projects may be 
mentioned. 


Pan-American Trade Promotion 


The promotion of industrial fairs and 
exhibitions of a Western Hemisphere 
character has been recommended at sev- 
eral Pan-American Congresses as a prac- 
tical implementation of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy. Such fairs were to be re- 
stricted to Pan-American countries and 
hence would have been regional in scope 
rather than fully international. 

The city of Miami, Florida, following 
up a project nurtured for many years, 
applied repeatedly for aid from the Fed- 
eral Government in the construction of 
a Pan-American Exposition Building and 
International Merchandising Mart at 
Miami. This fair was to become a per- 
manent institution, was to be operated 3 
months a year, while the displays were to 
be on sight throughout the year. The 
idea was to have a “gigantic sample 
room” for the exhibition of products of 
the countries of this hemisphere. 

The chiefs of missions of the Latin 
American Republics were generally in 
favor of the idea. One ambassador of a 
South American country, when ques- 
tioned as to his nation’s attitude, at first 
stated that there appeared little use in 
holding an exposition of his country’s 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Post-War Foreign Markets for 


Office Machinery 


HE OFFICE-MACHINE INDUS- 

TRY’S active participation in the 
manufacture of war equipment has re- 
sulted in a heavily curtailed production 
of new machinery—which will continue 
until the war is won. This has had a 
seriously adverse effect on our numerous 
sales outlets abroad, and, to further ag- 
gravate the situation, several neutral 
countries have been providing their for- 
eign distributors with new machines 
throughout the war period. When we 
consider the time and expense we have 
invested in building up our foreign con- 
nections, the importance of a carefully 
planned post-war program becomes ob- 
vious. 

The importance of foreign trade to the 
office-machine industry cannot be over- 
emphasized. In the past, 20 to 30 per- 
cent of total production has been dis- 
posed of by exporting, and during the 
peak production year of 1929 more than 
30 percent found its way into foreign 
markets. Office machinery has had one 
of the highest export ratios of any in- 
dustry in the United States. Judging 
from past experience, outlets abroad may 
be expected to distribute at least 20 per- 
cent of production after the war. 


Basis for Optimism 


With the objective of establishing a 
fundamental basis for analyzing post- 
war problems, the Department of Com- 
merce has made a study of post-war 
possibilities, domestic and foreign, 
assuming that full employment and pro- 
duction will be maintained after the war. 
The choice of “all-out” production as a 
yardstick is appropriate for several rea- 
sons. It will be much easier to trim the 
sails rather than attempt to get out 
more canvas after it becomes apparent 
which way the wind will blow. Also, 
an optimistic attitude is a sound basis 
for approaching a sales problem. 

The projection, based on past expe- 
rience, indicates a $73,000,000 annual 
potential export for office machinery. 
For purposes of comparison, let it be 
noted that the peak year of 1929 reached 
a $53,000,000 export, and, in the more 
recent leading year of 1937, the figure 
exceeded $37,000,000. The following 
table shows a possible breakdown by 
types of machines in the future, if past 
performances can be considered as cri- 
teria: 

Non-text-writing bookkeeping 


and accounting machines- ---- $3, 212, 000 
Text-writing bookkeeping and 


accounting machines__...... 4, 745, 000 
Listing adding machines__---.-.-- 5, 913, 000 
Calculating machines__--_--- .--- 4,672,000 
Punched-card machines. 5, 621, 000 





By Oswatp ScureIner, Jr., Machin- 
ery and Motive-Products Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Duplicating machines_-_--....-_- $1, 606, 000 

Typewriters: 
EE Ss iccnamtitnnoegenun 17, 228, 000 
IES a. ssi outs dusoho carat uessbs ate 6, 497, 000 
Used and rebuilt__..------_- 3, 212, 000 
Cle Cee oboe bank 8, 311, 000 
Other office appliances___-..--~_- 4, 672, 000 
MG isan tk ois ties so cv ms ep sic eitntien hace 7,311, 000 
Nis os ons soar aonb deieclaina 73, 000, 000 


Typewriters will doubtless remain the 
largest item for export in the post-war 
period. They enjoy wide usage, and the 
sales organizations of American com- 
panies are efficient. It is interesting to 
note that, contrary to general belief, a 
relatively small amount of used and re- 
built machines enter the export field. 


Effect of New Exigenctes 


An increased market in bookkeeping 
and statistical machines can be expected. 
The war period has greatly accentuated 
the need for better records for control 
and supervision purposes. Legislation 
will be enacted in many countries to 
levy taxes to pay debts incurred by war 
activities, thus throwing an increased 
burden on industry for better and more 
economical accounting methods. The 
trend in all countries for closer govern- 
mental supervision of economic activities 
has created a demand for better and 
more intensive statistical information. 
U. S. manufacturers can expect to be 
called upon for many technical improve- 
ments and changes in their machines to 
meet these needs. Considerable interest 
has been shown already in the South 
American markets for machines of the 
record-keeping types, and we can be sure 
that the trend will be felt in world-wide 
demand after the war. 

A number of types of machines have 
been grouped and classified as “Other 
office appliances” for U.S. export statis- 
tics because, in the past, only a relatively 
small volume was involved. It is im- 
practical to attempt to evaluate their 
possibilities here, but it may well be ex- 
pected that manufacturers of these ma~ 
chines will establish new divisions for 
export statistics in the future. 


Plan for Three Periods 


For purposes of analysis, the post-war 
planning should, it would seem, be divid- 
ed into three periods. These periods will 
not necessarily be concurrent, or of the 
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same length for all of the various manu- 
facturers. Reconversion will come first, 
followed by the early post-war or recon- 
struction period, which in turn will level 
off into normal peacetime trade. 

The reconversion with termination of 
war contracts and the reopening of as- 
sembly lines for peacetime production 
will produce many problems. It is very 
improbable that restrictions on acquisi- 
tions of materials can be entirely relaxed; 
rationing and price-control measures will 
be continued for a time at least. Manu- 
facturers working on war orders—and 
this includes almost every office-ma- 
chine manufacturer—should keep well 
informed on contract settlement require- 
ments so that terminations can be ac- 
complished quickly and efficiently with- 
out hampering the change-over process 
unduly. 


Sound Approach Imperative 


The early post-war period will be a 
continuation of the “seller’s market” 
which has existed through most of the 
war years. The policies adopted then 
will have a far-reaching effect on the 
peacetime merchandising pattern. The 
large temporary demand which will exist 
in both foreign and domestic markets 
will require level-headed approach to 
sales and distribution methods to best 
serve the needs which will develop later. 
It should be kept in mind that since the 
beginning of hostilities foreign distribu- 
tors have fought for existence with lim- 
ited supplies of new machines and that, 
if they are to retain their position as 
distributors of a large share of the 
United States’ total production, they 
will need immediate consideration in this 
early period. 

The peacetime era for which the De- 
partment of Commerce has projected a 
potential $73,000,000 annual export for 
office machinery will require a continued 
application of farsighted and aggressive 
selling methods. All world markets 
should be carefully appraised. One of 
the commonest errors in sales planning 
is to ignore possible markets because of 
preconceived ideas or past unfortunate 
experiences which were not necessarily 
representative of conditions. 


Market Potentialities Weighed 


In examining potential foreign out- 
lets, past statistics for the industry as a 
whole may prove helpful. An examina- 
tion of the figures shows the British Em- 
pire as our most consistent customer, 
taking annually between 30 and 38 per- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Will GROW AGAIN 


Afforestation Projects Will Affect Post-War 


HE IMPACT of two great wars on 

Britain’s forest resources has given 
momentum to a program for their in- 
crease and development on a vast scale. 
A report to the Government by the For- 
estry Commissioners outlining a design 
for post-war forest policy has been pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It represents an im- 
portant contribution to reconstruction 
plans. 

The project embodies a 50-year pro- 
gram for the creation of a national for- 
est estate of 5,000,000 acres, which would 
be operated and developed under system- 
atic management, and would give even- 
tual employment to an estimated 250,000 
persons. Plans for large-scale housing 
for forest workers and provision for edu- 
cation and research in forestry are in- 
cluded. The program would be financed 
to a great extent by long-term loans, 


By VirciniA Kinnarp, [dustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


both as a means of distributing the cost 
over an extended time and of assuring 
greater stability in yearly appropriations. 


Exploitation for War Needs 


Europe’s forests have been seriously 
overcut to provide war materials and 
fuel; fellings now exceed considerably 
the annual growth. Even Sweden may 
have drawn on its vast timber resources, 
and many Swedish industries are now 
operating on wood fuel instead of coal. 
In Germany wood-using industries have 
expanded greatly. Reconstruction needs 
undoubtedly will require lumber on an 
unprecedented scale, and the previous 





Courtesy British Information Services 
Haulage gang at work in Britain—sending urgently needed timber on its way 


Lumber Trade 


adverse balance in European production 
will be increased. China is expected to 
be another large buyer of timber after 
the war. Thus, a difficult situation wij 
be created which will demand further 
felling of forests already overcut, in. 
creased imports from Canada and the 
United States, and the exploitation of 
new sources. Some observers anticipate 
that it may be some time before exports 
from the Soviet Union can be resumed. 

British forests are being intensively 
exploited, for the second time in a little 
over a generation, to provide vitally 
needed materials for war purposes. Ap- 
proximately 450,000 acres of woodland 
were felled or devastated during and im- 
mediately after World War I, and it is 
estimated that depletion will be much 
greater after the present war, necessitat- 
ing reforestation on a far larger scale. 
The position is already considerably more 
serious than in 1918, and immediate ac- 
tion is needed to repair damages, since 
reserves of standing timber will probably 
be almost negligible at the end of the war. 

England’s pre-war consumption of 
wood was supplied almost entirely by 
imports, 96 percent being received from 
abroad and only 4 percent being home- 
grown. The value of imports of wood 
and wood products averaged £63,000,000 
annually. Unmanufactured timber alone 
totaled 11,000,000 tons a year. About 94 
percent of the imports were softwoods 
and 6 percent hardwoods. 


Drastic Measures 


Lumber production in England has 
been declining in both volume and value 
for many decades, and imports have been 
increasing. In the early 1900’s some con- 
cern was expressed about the situation, 
but few steps were taken to remedy it. 
When the sudden appearance of the 
U-boats in 1916 challenged British sea 
power it was necessary to resort to drastic 
measures to provide sufficient home- 
grown wood for war purposes, supple- 
mented by whatever imports could be 
obtained. If pitprops for the coal mines 
could not have been supplied, England’s 
timber position would have been even 
graver. That same commodity has been 
just as vital in the present crisis. Pit- 
props have, in fact, been a proverbial 
“horseshoe nail” in two wars. 


Forestry Commission 


The intensive cutting of British forests 
during the last war led to the establish- 
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ment of a Forestry Commission, charged 
with building up adequate reserves of 
standing timber. Up to that time Eng- 
jand had had no permanent forest policy. 
It was proposed to make the United King- 
dom independent of imports for 3 years 
jn case of emergency. The plan then 
roposed involved the afforestation of 
1,770,000 acres. 

The new Commission began its work 
jn 1919. Its program included the pur- 
chase and planting of large areas, mostly 
of low-grade grazing land; the practice 
of improved methods of forestry in the 
old royal forests, which were being used 
largely for recreation purposes or for 
grazing; and the furnishing of assistance 
to owners of private woodlands. In the 
90 years before World War II, the Com- 
mission, although limited as to financial 
resources, acquired 714,000 acres of land 
and planted 434,000 acres. National for- 
est parks were established, principally in 
regions with much mountainous land un- 
suitable for systematic forest growth. 
The program helped to provide work in 
the immediate post-war period similar 
to the opportunity afforded by the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps in the United 
States, and aided in the rehabilitation of 
many rural areas. Apparently, not a 
great deal was expected from private 
woodland owners during this period. 

Large numbers of conifers were 
planted. Though considered more use- 
ful than hardwoods for many purposes, 
they were scarce in the original British 
forests. Among the species which have 
been found most suitable are Scots pine, 
Corsican pine, Norway spruce, Sitka 
spruce, Douglas fir, and Japanese larch. 
Even if the program could have been 
kept to schedule, it was not possible to 
grow a 3-year emergency supply of tim- 
ber in 20 years. However, pitprops from 
some of the Commission’s early plant- 
ings are today serving in British coal 
mines. 


Meeting Vital Needs 


The Timber Production Department of 
the Ministry of Supply now controls fell- 
ing operations, and by obtaining a maxi- 
mum amount of homegrown lumber it 
has been able to meet the most essential 
needs. To conserve shipping space, mil- 
lions of tons of timber have been fur- 
nished from home forests. State planta- 
tions have contributed, but the larger 
part has come from private woodlands. 
The domestic supply is limited, however, 
and if the war continues much longer it 
will be rapidly consumed. Little mature 
timber will be left, and within a few years 
Britain must again import its require- 
ments. During the war, the Forestry 
Commission has continued work on a 
reduced scale, but purchasing of land has 
been slow—only 52,233 acres were 
bought during the 3 years ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1942. 

National timber requirements and the 
feasibility of supplying a proportion from 
home production are basic considera- 
tions of the proposed plan. The area of 
5,000,000 acres suggested for afforesta- 
tion would provide a substantial degree 
of insurance to Britain against future 
shortages in world supplies. It is esti- 
mated that this acreage would enable 


57 2597—44 2 
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Courtesy British Information Services 


British “lumberjills” stacking pit props. 


Britain ultimately to supply 35 percent 
of its timber needs from home produc- 
tion, instead of only 4 percent as in pre- 
war years. Developments since the last 
war and the heavy cutting of timber in 
many parts of the world have made 
it seem desirable to rely to a greater 
extent on home-produced British timber. 


Five Essential Conditions 


There are five conditions essential to 
the success of British forestry, the re- 
port states. The first is recognition of 
the importance of national timber pro- 
duction; the second is continuity of 
policy—forestry needs stability; the 
third essential is a separate, central 
forest authority, not combined with 
other activities; the fourth is a highly 
qualified professional Forest Service; and 
the fifth essential is provision for a serv- 
ice of research, education, and informa- 
tion. 


Rapid Action Visualized 


Two planting programs have been sub- 
mitted. National safety demands rapid 
action in the immediate post-war era. 
The first program accordingly requires 
maximum accomplishment during the 
first 10 years, taking into account various 
limiting factors, such as nursery facili- 
ties and the number of trained super- 
visors. Under this “desirable” program, 
1,100,000 acres would be planted during 
the first decade at an estimated cost of 
£41,200,000; and 1,500,000 acres in the 
second. An alternative program would 
require the planting of 875,000 acres dur- 
ing the first decade, involving an outlay 
of £32,000,000. 

The 5,000,000 acres would be secured 
by the afforestation of 3,000,000 acres of 
bare ground and the selection of 2,000,000 


acres from. existing woodlands. Al- 
though 5,000,000 acres represent approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the land area of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, the Com- 
mission considers that most of the 
3,000,000 acres to be planted can be ob- 
tained from inferior grazing land, with 
little loss to food production, and that 
the afforestation of arable land will not 
be necessary. The areas selected would 
be those more suitable for forestry than 
for any other national purpose. (The 
percentage of woodland to total area in 
Sweden is 56.5 and in Germany 27 per- 
cent.) Planting of an additional 3,000,- 
000 acres would mean the shift of that 
amount to timber from the 16,000,000 
acres now considered rough grazing land. 
Land for afforestation would be required 
gradually over a period of 50 years, with 
the rate of progress subject to review 
and amendment. A maximum of 500,000 
acres of bare land would be planted 
during the first 10 post-war years. 


“Forest Regions” and Parks 


The establishment of “forest regions,” 
including both State forests and pri- 
vately owned woodlands, is mentioned as 
a possible development. Each region 
would produce a relatively small number 
of species, and management would be 
directed toward stability of output. The 
formation of large forests and the con- 
solidation of existing woodlands is rec- 
ommended when land is acquired for 
afforestation. 

- National forest parks are included in 
the proposed plan. It is suggested that 
one new park of this type might be added 
each year for the first 10 years at a total 
cost not to exceed £50,000. There are 12 
youth hostels in existing national parks, 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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AngloEgyptian 


Sudan 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Results for 1942 Show Sur- 
plus.—The budget account of the Sudan 
Government for the calendar year 1942, 
showed total revenue of £E5,800,000 and 
total expenditures of £E5,300,000 ‘(the 
Egyptian pound = $4.14). The largest 
items of revenue were Customs (f£El,- 
000,000) and receipts from the Gezira Ir- 
rigation Scheme, mostly from cotton 
£E1,500,000). Expenditures on the Ge- 
zira Irrigation Scheme amounted to 
£E700,000 and on the Sudan Defense 
Force to £E600,000. 


Argentina 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Taxation: Income and Excess-Profits 
Taxes; Tax on Sales Abroad.—On De- 
cember 31, 1943, the Argentine Govern- 
ment published the 1944 budget and 
seven new decrees intended to increase 
the national revenues. The most im- 
portant of these new measures are the 
excess-profits tax and the increased in- 
come tax. Of particular interest to 
American firms having business interests 
in Argentina are the following items 
taken from the new income-tax decree. 
(No. 18,229). 

(1) The tax on dividends paid to hold- 
ers of bearer shares resident abroad has 
been increased from 5 to 10 percent; (2) 
local corporations are subject to a 10 per- 
cent tax on undistributed earnings; the 
tax will be credited to the stockholder 
when such earnings are distributed; (3) 
the basic tax on income from business is 
3 percent instead of 5 percent; (4) the 
surtax basis commences at 5,000 pesos 
instead of 10,000 as formerly; (5) foreign 
corporations operating in Argentina will 
pay 10 percent on profits—the text does 
not say “net”—obtained in the country 
as a single and final payment for pur- 
poses of this decree. 

Excess-Profits Tax: The rates com- 
merce at 10 percent on taxable excess 
profits up to 5 percent of capital and free 
reserves and terminate with a rate of 30 
percent on taxable excess profits which 
exceed 20 percent of capital and free 
reserves (decree No. 18,230). According 
to reliable sources of information, it is 
difficult to appraise this law, since the 
methods for computing capital and free 
reserves will not be known until the 
regulations are issued. 

Tax on Sales Abroad: Commencing 
with January 1, 1944, and continuing for 
a period of 3 years, merchandise sold or 
shipped abroad on consignment will pay 
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a tax of 1.25 percent. Heretofore the rate 
was 3 per mil on this type of transaction 
and 1.25 percent on domestic sales. The 
old rate of 3 per mil will prevail upon 
proof of a contract dated prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, and that the goods were 
embarked during the first 6 months of 


1944. 
Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Bermuda dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1943 remained 
satisfactory. The peak of prosperity 
brought about by the construction of the 
United States bases has passed. How- 
ever, Money was plentiful, wages were 
high, labor was scarce, and an air of 
prosperity prevailed. Living costs were 
reported to have been stable during the 
first 6 months of 1943. The reduced 
volume of goods nevertheless continued 
as a threat of higher prices, and price 
and other control measures were being 
extended. Imports into Bermuda con- 
tinued to show a downward trend, and, 
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with the exception of the third quarter 
of 1942, imports during the period under 
review were the lowest in more than 9 
years. To determine the number of men 
in nonessential occupations who could 
be made available for essential work, al] 
males who were British subjects and 
were not in the armed forces or employed 
by the British Government were required 
to register during the period August 23 
to September 18. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite governmental efforts to pro. 
mote year-round planting of vegetables 
as a means of assuring adequate supplies, 
a shortage early in August necessitated 
the lifting of the ban on the sale of 
canned vegetables. Irish potatoes were 
unavailable for almost 3 months. A 
large crop of sweetpotatoes harvested in 
September helped to remedy a difficult 
situation. 

INDUSTRY 


With the growing scarcity of imported 
luxury items, there is an increasing de- 
mand for hand-carved cedar souvenirs, 
cedar furniture, and utensils made of 
Bermuda ebony and cedar. Local mer- 
chants are Keenly alive to the prospects 
of this new industry and hope it will de- 
velop into a post-war market and a thriv- 
ing souvenir trade with tourists. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The much-disputed general use of cars 
in Bermuda has now been temporarily 
settled by the passage of the Amendment 
Act signed by the Governor on December 
3, 1943, which provides for the mainte- 
nance of the prohibition of general use 
of motorcars and the authorization of 
the use of certain motorcars. Motor ve- 
hicles can be used by the British or 
United States armed services and by local 
Government officials. The Act also pro- 
vides for an omnibus service and for the 
use of electrically propelled taxicabs. 

LABOR 

Despite the need, there appeared to be 
little hope that the Department of Ag- 
riculture would be able to obtain more 
farm labor. Approximately 100 addi- 
tional laborers would be needed to bring 
into production the 370 acres of arable 
land lying idle. If this idle land could 
be broken up and planted to fodder, 
which is one of Bermuda’s greatest agri- 
cultural shortages, a considerable sav- 
ing of shipping space would be effected. 

Several permits were issued to labor- 
ers from the Azores, Bermuda’s principal 
supplier of local farm labor, but trans- 
portation for them could not be ob- 


tained. 
Bolivia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Fur Trimmings Re- 
duced.—The Bolivian import duty on fur 
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trimmings has been reduced from 17.50 
polivianos plus a surcharge of 950 per- 
cent to 3 bolivianos plus a surcharge of 
160 percent per legal kilogram, by a de- 
cree dated October 15, 1943. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sulfonamides and Vitamins: Import 
Duty Suspended for 6 months.—Duty- 
free entry for a period of 180 days has 
been granted to sulfonamides, their de- 
rivatives and respective preparations, 
and vitamins, by the terms of Brazilian 
decree law No, 6172 of January 6, 1944, 
published in the Diario Oficial of January 
§ and effective on that date. The same 
law suspended, until further notice, the 
patents and privileges for the prepara- 
tion and use of sulfonamides and their 
derivatives. 

The reascn given for these measures 
is to prepare the country for a possible 
epidemic of influenza through encour- 
aging and facilitating the importation 
of the sulfa drugs and vitamins. 

Tariff Classifications of Specified Raw 
Materials Clarified, with Resultant Duty 
Changes on Some Products.—Changes in 
the tariff classifications and nomencla- 
ture of a substantial number of raw ma- 
terials of the Brazilian import tariff were 
established by decree law No. 6075 of De- 
cember 8, 1943, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 6, 1944, and effective 
on that date. The changes effecting the 
schedules for certain waxes, oils, earths, 
minerals, chemicals, and other industrial 
raw materials, were made principally to 
clarify the previous classifications and to 
eliminate the many customs controversies 
that had arisen in interpreting the pre- 
vious wording. There had been difficulty 
especially in classifying raw materials 
under the former tariff items in cases 
where the words “impure” and “pure 
or purified’ were used to describe ma- 
terials subject to different rates. These 
terms have now been eliminated by the 
new classfications, in some cases by 
merely substituting more preciSe terms 
for those formerly used, with no change 
in the duty, and in other cases by merg- 
ing two or more classifications for a given 
commodity, with the new rate an average 
of the former ones. 

Among the products affected, either as 
regards the nomenclature or in the rate 
of duty, the following may be mentioned: 

Waxes and oils: Wax and linseed oil. 

Minerals: Petrolatum, greases, vase- 
line, oil, transformer oil, paraffin, and 
talc. 

Metals: Mercury and tungsten. 

Raw materials: Celluloid and similar 
plastic materials, titanium, certain color- 
ing matters, pine-oil, hematine, santalol, 
industrial soaps, and typolithographic 
inks. 

Chemical products: Certain acids, 
formic aldehydes, alum, potassium chlo- 
rate, certain chlorides, paraphenylene- 
diamine, certain chromates, phenol, po- 
tassium phosphate, certain hydrates, 
potassium meta-bisulfite, beta-naphthol, 
certain oxides, certain sulfates, urea, 
certain alcohols, certain anhydrides, an- 
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thraquinones, ethyl bromide, dimethyl- 
glyoxime, certain ethers, certain tar- 
trates, anisidines, borax, bromidrates, 
cresols, ethylanilines, and sodium nitrite. 

In all cases, the customs surtax rate 
of 10 percent of the duty remains un- 
changed. 

Although a few of the tariff items in- 
cluded in the United States-Brazil trade 
agreement signed on February 2, 1935, 
and effective since January 1, 1936, are 
included in this tariff revision, the rates 
of duty provided for in the agreement 
remain unchanged, and only minor 
changes in wording have been made. 

Convention Adopted at River Plate 
Regional Conference Approved.—The 
Brazilian Government has approved one 
of the conventions adopted at the River 
Plate Regional Conference held at Mon- 
tevideo, in February 1941, between Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, aimed at immediate economic 
relief to Paraguay and Bolivia and gen- 
eral intensification of commerce and pro- 
duction among the five countries, by a 
decree law (No. 6205) dated January 18, 
1944. The convention approved is the 
one signed by Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay, agreeing to refrain, for 10 
years, from invoking the most-favored- 
nation clause with respect to exemptions 
and facilities which they now accord or 
may accord in the future to the products 
of Bolivia or Paraguay, so long as these 
favors are not granted to any third 
country. 


|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
8, 1941, announcing in detail the conventions 
and resolutions adopted at the River Plate 
Regional Conference. | 
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Road Construction Program.—The 
State of Bahia, Brazil, has mapped out 
a road construction program covering a 
4-year period and calling for an ex- 
penditure of approximately $1,000,000. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Import Duty on Men’s Under- 
wear Reduced; Duties on Boots and Shoes 
Modified—The import duty on men’s 
underwear imported into British Hon- 
duras from non-Empire sources has been 
reduced, and changes in duty and classi- 
fication have been effected in the sched- 
ule covering boots and shoes, under pro- 
visions of Ordinance No. 70 of 1943, 
published and effective December 16, 
1943. With the exception of children’s 
shoes, the import duties on these articles 
from Empire sources have not been 
changed. 

The new rates, with former duties 
shown in parentheses, are as follows: 
Boots, shoes, bootees, overshoes, slippers 
and sandals of all descriptions, made of 
rubber, balata, or gutta-percha, per pair, 
$0.25 ($0.50) general tariff, $0.25 ($0.25) 
British preferential; the same, made 
partly of rubber, balata, or gutta-percha, 
except when the outer part of the uppers, 
not including stitchings, fastenings, or 
ornaments, is made entirely of leather 
or leather and elastic, per pair, $0.10 
($0.35) general tariff, $0.10 ($0.10) Brit- 
ish preferential; the same, of leather or 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and'speeches] 
Post-War Outlook for Gold: The Three Alternatives 


There are three possible roads to monetary stability for the post-war world, 
each of which has its own implications for the producers and holders of gold. 
The first is a restoration of a genuine gold standard, with a minimum of 
monetary management and a maximum reliance on the automatic workings 
of the rise and fall of national gold reserves 


The second alternative is the establishment of a series of semi-independent 
national currencies, controlled by national monetary authorities through a 
combination of bank credit policy and fiscal policy, and loosely tied together 
by agreements between the leading countries and voluntary pegging of minor 
currencies in terms of the leading currencies. This was the system of the 


The third alternative is the establishment of an international fund or credit 
pool or glorified Bank for International Settlements, managed jointly by the 
leading countries, which would have somewhat the same responsibility in 
relation to world-wide monetary and credit stability that central banks and 
exchange stabilization funds have had in relation to the banking and mone- 
tary systems of their respective countries. Such a plan would resemble the 
gold standard in that it would subordinate domestic to international consid- 
erations. On the other hand, it would be more flexible than the gold stand- 
ard, permitting readier adaptation of policy to fluctuations in employment, 
abnormal capital movements, panics, and other extraordinary developments. 
It would also permit the adoption for the world as a whole of newer criteria 
of stability, such as the movement of price levels, without abandonment of 
Several plans of this sort have been under 


(From “The Postwar Role of Gold,” by Charles O. Hardy, Vice President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Kansas City. Published by the Monetary Standards Inquiry, New 
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than 31 percent. 


ment for more efficient mail service. 
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Mexico Increases Postage Rates to Provide for Better 
Mail Service 


Mexico, which until recently boasted one of the cheapest mail services in 
the world, has raised postage rates to provide additional revenue for improv- 
ing postal service throughout the Republic. The new rates went into effect 
several weeks ago by order of the Treasury Department. 

The Mexico City post office alone is now handling approximately 1,250,000 
pieces of mail a day, an increase of 109 percent over a corresponding period 
10 years ago, says the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
To meet this increase, postal personnel has been increased only a litttle more 


The additional 5,000,000 pesos revenue expected from the higher postage 
rates will be added to the Post Office Department’s present annual revenue 
of 23,000,000 pesos to hire 1,300 new postal employes, increase the number 
of post offices and routes, and purchase necessary vehicles and other equip- 


Under the new regulations an increase of 2 centavos per ounce is authorized 
for first-class mail except in the Mexico City metropolitan area, where the 
increase is limited to approximately 1 centavo per ounce. Existing 5- and 
10-centavo stamps will be discontinued and stamp denominations of 4, 6, 
11, and 21 centavos will be replaced in the near future with denominations 
of 6, 8, 12, and 26 centavos, respectively. A 20-centavo letter-card for air- 
mail service is included in the new rate schedule. 
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leather and elastic or imitations thereof 
with rubber soles, 25 percent ad valorem 
(124% percent plus $0.50 per pair) gen- 
eral tariff, 1242 percent (12% percent) 
British preferential; boots, shoes, slippers 
and bootees, not larger than adult size 
No. 1, 25 percent ad valorem (new) gen- 
eral tariff, 1242 percent (new) British 
preferential; undershirts and other 
articles of men’s underwear, 25 percent 
ad valorem (12% percent plus $2 per 
dozen) general tariff, 12% percent (1212 
percent) British preferential. 


British West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


A Development Adviser for British 
West Africa has been added to the staff 
of the British Resident Minister in West 
Africa, to aid in planning for post-war 
economic progress. The Adviser is to 
work in close consultation with the offi- 
cials of the four British West African 
Governments. A Town Adviser also has 
been added to the Minister’s staff, to as- 
sist in the preparation of housing and 
town planning schemes. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Canadian Hog Price Subsidies An- 
nounced.—The Minister of Agriculture 
has announced that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment will pay a premium of $3 a head 
for grade A hogs and $2 a head on B-1 
grade at all plants inspected by the Gov- 
ernment. These subsidies became effec- 
tive January 24 and will continue until 
6 months after the end of the war in 
Europe. 

There has been a sharp controversy 
over hog prices in Canada since last au- 





tumn when the subsidy to feed grains 
was increased while at the same time 
the Dominion’s bacon quota to Britain 
was cut a third and packers under the 
new contract were enabled to pay only 40 
to 50 cents per hundred pounds dressed 
weight more than they had been paying. 
The effect of these subsidies should be 
to increase the price of both grades by 
around $1.33 per hundred pounds dressed 
weight. Total hog gradings in the Do- 
minion in 1943 were 7,147,546. On the 
basis of the proportion of these grading 
B-1 or better, it appears that the cost of 
the new premiums in 1944 may be close 
to $12,000,000. 

The new British contract calls for a 
total of 900,000,000 pounds of bacon in 2 
years instead of the 675,000,000-pound 
quota set for the year ended October 
1943 which it was not possible to fill on 
time. The British declare that the min- 
imum of 450,000,000 pounds a year now 
set is insufficient for the maintenance 
of the existing British ration of bacon, 
and negotiations are being conducted to 
see if the contract can be extended to 
cover 4 years with possibly 500,000,000 
pounds being shipped annually. 

It is expected that the subsidies will 
divert more hogs into government-in- 
spected plants from which export sup- 
plies are purchased. It may also bring 
more plants under government inspec- 
tion. It is also anticipated that the pre- 
miums will act as an inducement to 
maintain quality, and this will be an 
important factor in holding oversea 
markets after the war. 

Aluminum and Magnesium Restric- 
tions Relaxed.—The production of alumi- 
num in Canada has reached an all-time 
high and has now exceeded war de- 
mands; consequently, the restrictions on 
the use of aluminum for certain essential 
civilian products have been relaxed. 
Aluminum may now be sold to the gen- 
eral commercial trade when used in 
making aluminum rivets, cast aluminum 
welding rod, aluminum welding wire, 
aluminum metalizing wire, aluminum 
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wire for anodizing, and aluminum tie 
wire for electrical conductors. Except 
for such quantities as may be reserved 
for the Controller, any person may ac. 
quire or use aluminum powder or paste 
as a pigment in making paint. Magne. 
suim, the entire output of which was 
formerly used for war requirements, js 
now permitted to be sold on the free 
market. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Usual Coverings Containing Imported 
Goods Exempt from War-Exchange Tar 
Are Also Exempted from the Tar.—Coy- 
erings containing goods imported into 
Canada which are exempt from the war- 
exchange tax of 19 percent ad valorem 
also are exempted from the tax, accord- 
ing to an order in council dated January 
18, 1944, and retroactive to April 15, 
1943. 

The exemption applies whether the us- 
ual coverings or containers are charged 
separately or are included in the invoice 
value of the goods they contain. 

Prior to the above order, the tax was 
assessed on the coverings or containers 
for commodities which had been granted 
duty- and tax-free entry as a war meas- 
ure. Consequently, now it is no longer 
necessary to separate the value of the 
“usual coverings” from the value of the 
goods in order to assess the war exchange 
tax on the former. 

Amendments to the War Exchange 
Conservation Act of 1940.—The total 
prohibition under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, 1940, of imports into 
Canada from nonsterling areas of sheets, 
pillowcases, diapers, towels and wash 
cloths, and blankets, has been removed 
by an order in council of December 24, 
1943, which amended the Act, according 
to a customs memorandum issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, on January 4, 1944. 

As a result of the amendment, the 
above household articles from the United 
States are now subject to import permit. 
Applications to import these articles are 
to be handled by the Cotton Adminis- 
trator of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

It is suggested that owners of Prepar- 
ing Shipments to Canada (International 
Reference Service, July 1941) record the 
following changes in their copies: 

Delete the following items from part I of 


schedule I and insert in part II of schedule 
» 


nie — | Sheets, pillowcases, diapers, towels 


etal and wash cloths 


553 Blankets of any material, not to in- 
clude automobile rugs, steamer rugs, or 
similar articles. 


Smelts: Subject to Export Permit.— 
Fresh or frozen smelts may not be ex- 
ported from Canada except under permit 
effective January 21, 1944, according to 
customs memorandum issued by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
on January 22. 

The Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce in announcing the export con- 
trol of smelts stated that it was necessary 
in order to protect price ceilings. He 
stated further that such control will be 
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of aid to legitimate fish dealers in their 
efforts to carry on trade under present 
price regulations, through checking the 
activities of black-market operators. 

Low-Grade Horses in Eastern Provinces 
Are Subject to Export Control.—Owing 
to an acute shortage of horse meat for 
fur-bearing animals in the eastern Pro- 
vinces of Canada, live horses valued at 
$40 or less per head may not be exported 
from Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, or Prince Edward Island, 
on or after January 15, 1944, except 
under permit. according to customs 
memorandum published by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, on 
January 14. 

The above order does not apply in 
any way to other parts of Canada. 


Transport and Communication 


Street-Railway Traffic, Winnipeg.— 
Street-railway traffic in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, for the 11 months ended November 
30, 1943, showed an increase of approx- 
imately 22 percent compared with the 
corresponding period of 1942. A total 
of 72,600,000 passengers were carried 
in 1943 compared with 59,500,000 in 1942. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Auction Price of Gold Declines.—At 
the third official auction of gold, held in 
the Santiago Stock Exchange on Janu- 
ary 26, 1944, the closing bid was 848 cur- 
rent pesos per 100-peso gold coin. This 
compares with the closing bid of 950 cur- 
rent pesos per 100-peso gold coin in the 
first auction, held on January 13, and 
900 current pesos in the section auction, 
held on January 18. 

The closing price of 848 pesos per 100- 
peso gold coin is equivalent to 1,439 
pesos per troy ounce of fine gold, which 
in turn is equivalent to an exchange rate 
of 41.11 pesos per United States dollar. 
This rate is a substantial improvement 
over the exchange-rate equivalent of 
46.12 pesos per dollar established at the 
first auction, but is still considerably 
below the prevailing rates of 31, 25, and 
19.37 pesos per dollar in the exchange 
market. 

[For a discussion of the reestablishment of 


free trading in gold, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 12, 1944.| 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import-Sales Tax Increased For a 2- 
Year Period.—The Chilean tax on im- 
ports, production, and sales of merchan- 
dise was increased from 6 percent to 8 
percent of the value of the goods, under 
provisions of law No. 7750, effective for a 
period of 2 years from January 7, 1944. 
On imported merchandise the tax is 
levied on the c. i. f. (cost, insurance, and 
freight) value and is collected at the time 
of customs clearance. The law also 


added oilseeds and raw cotton to the list 
of prime necessities which are taxable, 


at a reduced rate of 2'% percent ad 
valorem. 
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Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Several factors disturbed the economic 
tranquillity of Costa Rica in December. 
Torrential rains caused landslides and 
washed away a large iron bridge on the 
Northern Railway between Port Limon 
and San Jose, putting the road out of 
commission for 2 weeks. The rains also 
delayed the crops and flooded the dirt 
roads along the east coast, which ham- 
pered transportation between the various 
Villages in that part of the country. 
Since the Northern Railway is the only 
means of ground transportation between 
the east coast and the interior, there 
was a scarcity of essential commodities 
throughout the Republic, which caused 
prices to rise. Products in which short- 
ages were severe were flour, rice, beans, 
sugar, construction materials, and va- 
rious kinds of machinery. Contributing 
to the scarcity were the suspension of 
local flour-mill operations for more than 
a month, because of a strike, and the 
failure of any large merchant vessels to 
call at Port Limon for 6 weeks (with one 
exception). The latter also caused un- 
employment among stevedores and cus- 
tomhouse workers. Where commodities 
were available, buying was brisk, but the 
general volume of sales was not high 
because of the absence of stocks. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Exports of coffee during December, 
while considerably larger than in No- 
vember 1943, were far below those of 
December 1942. Prices averaged $14.75 
per quintal (101.4 pounds) for export to 
the United States, and $13.32 for domes- 
tic consumption. The decrease in coffee 
shipments in December was attributed 
to the withholding of coffee because of 
rumors that United States ceiling prices 
would be increased. The Inter-Amer- 
ican Coffee Agreement will end for Costa 
Rica on September 30, 1944, and steps 
have been taken to extend the country’s 
participation until September 30, 1945. 

Banana exports dropped to a new low 
in December. There is a heavy demand 
for the product in the United States, but 
lack of shipping space, scarcity of for- 
maldehyde and copper sulfate for spray- 
ing, and shortage of labor have combined 
to reduce shipments. 

The cocoa industry, which had been 
recovering from the “blow-downs” of last 
spring, was again hard hit by the heavy 
rainstorms in December. Exports for 
November (the latest available period) 
fell below the figures for October 1943 
and November 1942. All exports went to 
Colombia. e 

Sugar-mill owners have asked to have 
the retail price of sugar raised, basing 
their demands on the increase in labor 
and transportation costs and on prices 
of agricultural implements. They have 
agreed to resume milling operations, 
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They KNOW where the goods come from! The above reproduction shows three of the labels 
used to identify Lend-Lease goods sent to allied countries. The originals, which are con- 
siderably larger than the reproductions, are in red, white, and blue. The first label (top, 


left) is used on goods sent to English-speaking countries, the second (top, right) on 
goods sent to the U.S. S. R., and the third (bottom) with the wording in both Arabic and 
French, on goods sent to French Africa. 
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which were suspended for a time, until a 
commission appointed by the President 
can investigate processing costs. 

A serious decline in rice production is 
threatened, amounting, according to 
estimates, to as much as 100,000 quintals. 
This is largely the result of heavy rains 
which damaged the crops along the east 
coast and also because laborers have dis- 
covered more remunerative fields of 
work. There also has been a decided 
scarcity of beans since the early part of 
December, and the General Supply Board 
has been obliged to import 30,000 quintals 
from El Salvador and Nicaragua. Pro- 
duction of corn, however, was estimated 
to be sufficient to meet the consumption 
requirements of the country. 

The Food Division of Inter-American 
Affairs made two shipments of vegetables 
and fruits to the Canal Zone in December, 
which aggregated 269,523 net pounds and 
consisted principally of oranges, sweet- 
potatoes, cabbages, carrots, squash, and 
turnips. 

The abaca plantations of the Com- 
panhia Bananera de Costa Rica on the 
east coast were progressing satisfactorily. 


LEGISLATION 


A law for the nationalization of com- 
merce was signed by the President on 
December 29, 1943, to become effective 
April 5, 1944. It prescribes that in order 
to engage in commerce in Costa Rica or 
to act as agent or representative of an- 
other party, a person must be a citizen 
of the Republic. The law states further 
that persons or companies engaged in 
commerce prior to January 1944 may con- 
tinue in business, provided they are legal 
residents of Costa Rica and had not de- 
clared that they intended to engage in 
agriculture or activities other than com- 
merce, in order to gain entrance into the 
country. Because of this and other pro- 
visions, it is believed that American 
business concerns will not be affected. 
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Unique Air Service Keeps War Industry Moving in Mexico 


A “shopping service” by air, unique in the world, that has been functioning 
successfully in Mexico for a dozen year is today proving its worth in main- 
taining war industries in that nation at peak efficiency. 

Instituted by Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., on December 22, 1931, 
to help persons in all parts of the Republic desiring to obtain articles in 
Mexico City but who have no commercial or personal connections in the 
capital through whom to arrange the transaction, the service today is aiding 
the war effort of Mexico by rushing machinery and repair parts to Mexican 
industries in hours rather than in days required by surface transportation. 

Recently the service proved its wartime value when a motorship regularly 
serving the Pacific-coast ports with industrial materials and provisions for 
workers was delayed by a machinery break-down. 
too long, vital industries might be forced to suspend operations. 

Notified of the urgent problem, CMA officials arranged to have the repair 
part delivered on the next regular plane to Ixtepec, Oaxaca. From there the 
part was transported quickly to the ship, and repairs were soon made. 
ery of new and replacement parts for war industries, truck lines, and other 
vital activities make up a large portion of shipments by this service today. 

On numerous occasions the Servicio de Comisiones y Encargos, part of 
CMA’s air-express service to more than 20 stations in Mexico, has aided in 
keeping the flow of war cargo moving by truck by rushing spare parts, 
transmission chains, and other articles by air to the point of break-down. 

There have been many cases in which food, medicines, and serums have 
been rapidly dispatched to many parts of the Republic through the efforts of 
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Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living, which began to 
rise in November after having declined 
for 5 months, continued its upward 
trend. The greatest increase in the in- 
dex for December, compared with that 
for November, occurred in domestic 
goods, which soared from 165.19 to 174.14. 
Imported goods rose from 168.95 to 172.40, 
food from 148.67 to 153.41, wholesale 
prices from 166.29 to 173.63, and the gen- 
eral index from 165.78 to 168.26. The in- 
creases are attributed to the scarcity of 
merchandise because of the lack of ship- 
ping and the failure of the Northern 
Railway to operate for 2 weeks, the heavy 
rains which damaged the crops, and the 
customary Christmas rise in prices. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports from Costa Rica rose in 
November as compared with the month 
of October, but were well below those of 
November 1942. Imports, on the other 
hand, although relatively steady as com- 
pared with October 1943, were far above 
those of November 1942. 

Considering trade with the United 
States, November exports were somewhat 
above those of the preceding month but 
only a little more than half the exports 
in November 1942. Imports from the 
United States declined slightly from 
those of October 1943, but were nearly 
twice as much as imports in November 
1942. 

LABOR 


Employment declined for the first time 
in many months, owing to the stoppage 
of work on the Military Highway and 
also because of the scarcity of shipping 
which affected stevedores and other 
workers at Port Limon. It is expected, 


however, that laborers discharged from 
the Highway will relieve the shortage of 
farmhands, which has been critical dur- 
ing the past few months, and that the 





If the ship were delayed 
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various agricultural enterprises in the 
country will absorb any surplus labor, 4 
strike occurred in the flour mill, ostensj- 
bly because of an overtime wage dispute, 
but was eventually settled. Political agi. 
tation, in connection with the approach. 
ing elections, caused some restlessness 
among workers. Many employers con- 
tinued to regard the new Labor Code as 
the source of their labor difficulties. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Asphalt and Fuels in General; Expor- 
tation Regulated.—Asphalt and all fuels 
in general have been added to the list 
of commodities that cannot be exported 
from Cuba without a license from the 
Cuban Board of Economic Warfare, ac- 
cording to a decree of that Board pro- 
mulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of Jan- 
uary 11, 1944. 

|For announcement regarding the basic 
decree prohibiting exportation and reexpor- 
tation from Cuba of specified essential com- 
modities and materials, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 21, 1942.] 


Transport and Communications 


Bus Transportation.—Bus transporta- 
tion in Eire showed a decided decrease 
in the period between January and Oc- 
tober 1943. Busses engaged in road pas- 
senger services traveled 14,217,000 miles 
or 3,000,000 miles less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. Passengers 
carried totaled 125,750,000 in 1943, or 
nearly 6,000,000 less than in 1942; reve- 
nues dropped to £1,530,284 from £1,586,- 
387. 

In Dublin city and suburban area, 
passengers carried declined from 112,- 
094,000 to 106,802,000, and receipts drop- 
ped from £892,174 to £848,805. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


The general economic situation in El 
Salvador, both with respect to agricul- 
tural conditions and the business out- 
look, was promising in January. 

Coffee exports moved rapidly during 
the month, sales to United States im- 
porters having reached 83,960 bags (of 
60 kilograms each) by January 25. Prices 
were slightly lower than a year ago, ex- 
cept for the unwashed grades, although 
they remained close to ceiling levels. In 
the eastern section of the country, frosts 
were reported to have damaged part of 
the high-grown crop, but it is believed 
that losses will be small if picking and 
milling are undertaken promptly. 

The demand for labor on the coffee 
fincas has interfered with the work of 
cotton picking, and it may be several 
months before the actual size of the 
current crop is known. Estimates re- 
mained at 80,000 quintals ‘of 1014 
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pounds each), which would be larger 
than any previous crop. 

The estimate for the 1943-44 sugar 
crop, which was just beginning to reach 
the refineries, was also unchanged at 
450,000 quintals. No sugar from the 
1942-43 crop remained in the country. 

The new crops of corn, beans, and 
rice are already on the market, but re- 
ports as to their size are conflicting. 
Although it is probable that higher prices 
for the food crops have increased pro- 
duction in many areas, there may be 
some sections where the acreage devoted 
to cotton has encroached upon that for- 
merly planted to these basic foods. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


During December, the actual volume of 
goods sold was greater than in any month 
since December 1941. The turn-over of 
drygoods was about 65 percent above the 
1938 average, and hardware was 5 per- 
cent above, drugs 10 percent, and general 
department-store trade was nearly 10 
percent higher despite a much smaller 
business in imported foods. Although 
poth wholesale and retail sales dropped 
off after the December peak, a high sales 
level is expected to be maintained during 
the first quarter of 1944 because of the 
present agricultural prosperity. 


CONTROLS AND LIVING CosTs 


Prices of imported goods reflected the 
Government’s price-control program. 
The index of imported goods dropped to 
just under 158 (1938=100) in December 
1943—a decline of seven points in 5 
months. The index of drug products, 
many of which were placed under price 
control, decreased from 127 to 115. At 
the end of 1943, imported foods were ap- 
proximately 78 percent, drygoods 74 per- 
cent, and hardware 63 percent above the 
1938 price level. 

No attempt has been made by the Gov- 
ernment to control the prices of local 
agricultural products because of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties involved. As a 
result, prices of domestic commodities 
have increased. Domestic food prices, 
which were 32 percent above the 1938 
level in September—October, rose to about 
43 percent in November-—December. 
Prices of domestic commodities other 
than foods rose similarly. 

By late January maximum prices had 
been fixed for about 90 products, and 
there appeared to be no widespread vio- 
lations of the ceilings. 

Expansion in domestic hand weaving 
has brought about such a shortage of 
cotton thread that the Committee of 
Economic Coordination is planning to 
ration it. Although one domestic mill 
has obtained some additional spinning 
machinery, the shortage of thread is 
expected to continue until the new textile 
mill, to be established by Mejoramiento 
Social, begins to operate, which may not 
be for another year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Erchange Holdings of Central Bank 
Double for Second Year in Succession.— 
Reflecting continued heavy exports and 
reduced imports of the country, the De- 
cember 31, 1943, balance sheet of the 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Banco Central de Reserva de El Salvador 
reveals that for the second year in suc- 
cession the foreign exchange holdings of 
the Bank more than doubled. Holdings 
of gold also increased, though the in- 
crease was not as great as that of foreign 
exchange. Total holdings of gold and 
exchange amounted to 52,775,000 colones 
($21,110,000) at the end of 1943, com- 
pared with 34,705,000 colones ($13,882,- 
000) at the end of 1942, and 17,771,000 
colones ($7,108,400) at the end of 1941. 
The increase in the 2-year period thus 
amounted to almost 200 percent. 

As a result of increased holdings of 
gold and exchange, notes and sight de- 
posits increased, the former from 19,447,- 
000 colones ($7,778,800) at the end of 1941 
to 38,306,000 colones ($15,322,400) at the 
end of 1943, and the latter from 4,848,000 
colones ($1,939,200) to 17,484,000 colones 
($6,993,600) during the same period. On 
the other hand, during the 2-year period 
loans and discounts decreased from 
1,573,000 colones ($629,200) to 1,336,000 
colones ($534,400) and holdings of Gov- 
ernment and Government-guaranteed 
bonds decreased from 5,820,000 colones 
(2,328,000) to 5,460,000 colones 
($2,184,000) . 


Balance Sheet, Central Reserve Bank of 


El Salvador 


{In thousand colones] 





Dec. 31,| Dee. 31,| Dee. 31, 
} 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
| 


Item 


Assets: 


Gold.- | 13,233 | 24,206 | 27, 204 


Foreign exchange 4,538 | 10,499 | 25, 551 
Advances to the Treasury 1, 260 1, 260 1, 260 
Loans and discounts : 1, 573 1, 516 1, 336 
Government and Govern- | 
ment-guaranteed bonds _| 5,820 5, 684 5, 460 
Other assets 1, 630 553 846 
Total 28,054 | 43,718 61, 677 
Liabilities: 
Notes in circulation 19,447 | 27,853 | 38, 306 
Sight deposits 4,848 10,071 17, 484 
Other liabilities 1,698 | 3, 686 3, 759 
Capital and reserves___.- 2, 061 2, 108 2, 128 
Total. 2k, 054 43,718 61, 677 





French Empire 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Military Materials Exempted From Im- 
port Duty and Taxes.—For the duration 
of hostilities, armament materials, prop- 
erly so-called, as well as all materials 
entering into the supplying of units and 
services, including automotive vehicles, 
specialized or not, imported for the ac- 
count of land, sea, and air Armies, have 
been exempted from import duties and 
taxes collected by the Customs Adminis- 
tration in French territories and posses- 
sions, by an ordinance of August 19, 1943, 
issued at Algiers by the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation and re- 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of September 29, 1943, following promul- 
gation in Tunisia by a decree of Sep- 
tember 18. 

Other decrees are to fix the conditions 
of application of this ordinance in French 
colonial territories. 
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Prench North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Animal Products for Human Con- 
sumption: Sanitary Control of Imports 
Revised in Algeria.—The sanitary control 
of all food products of animal origin in- 
tended for human consumption, proc- 
essed or not, and of all compounds of 
which such products form a part, upon 
importation into Algeria, has been re- 
vised by a decree of November 8, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on November 16. 

The products affected include meat 
and offal of ail kinds and products con- 
taining them, fresh or preserved, fish and 
crustacea, animal fats including mar- 
garine, eggs, fresh, powdered and other, 
and milk and its secondary products in- 
cluding cheese and butter. 

A sanitary certificate of origin in a 
prescribed form, issued by the Govern- 
ment of the exporting country, must ac- 
company all shipments of foodstuffs of 
animal origin (except fresh and preserved 
fish, fresh or preserved eggs, milk and 
milk products). The sanitary certificate 
must attest that the products in question 
have undergone sanitary inspection at 
the place of slaughter or preparation, 
contain no antiseptic prohibited by 
French law, and have been prepared and 
shipped under the hygienic conditions re- 
quired for foodstuffs. The certificate 
must be so worded as to permit the 
identification, beyond possible doubt, of 
the products certified. It must give the 
names of the shipper and consignee and 
the shipping marks. It must bear an 
imprint of the official stamp which, on 
consignments of meat, must be placed on 
each of the parts and on the cloth 
wrapping. 

In addition, the above products must 
be presented to the sanitary authority 
for inspection upon entry into Algeria. 

[This decree replaces the decree of April 
24, 1928, and subsequent revisions. See 
COMMERCE Reports of October 1, 1928.] 

Office of Textiles Created in Algeria.— 
An Algerian Office of Textiles has been 
created, for as long as the situation aris- 
ing out of present events renders its 
existence necessary, by a decree of De- 
cember 10, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on December 21. 

All textiles and textile fibers, whether 
of domestic origin or imported, will be 
handled by this Office. The Director will 
be assisted by an advisory committee 
consisting of three separate sections 
dealing respectively with (a) textile fab- 
rics; (b) the domestic wool industry, 
and (c) sandals, twine, ropes, and in- 
dustrial fiber products. Each section 
represents the trades with which it is 
concerned, the Government, and the con- 
sumers’ interests. 

The Office will act as sole consignee 
for all textile fibers including wool in 
the fleece, and for all textiles and textile 
products which it will distribute through 
the ordinary trade channels. The cost 
of operation will be defrayed out of a 
commission charged on each transaction. 
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Process of Plundering: 
Some German Maneuvers 


4 
4 
4 
. 
: 
« 
; 
An involved maneuver to make 
possible the financing of properties ; 
looted from Jews in Holland and : 
on which Netherlands banking cir- ‘ 
cles had refused to issue mortgages, ‘ 
was recently reported by the Ger- ‘ 
man-controlled Amsterdam daily : 
De Telegraaf. The paper indi- ‘ 
cated that the Nazis had used ‘ 
Netherlands state money to ac- ‘ 
quire a controlling interest in the « 
“Delftlandsche Hypotheekbank” ‘ 
(Delft Regional Mortgage Bank). § 
The bank’s board was dismissed, its ¢ 
name changed to the “Landelijke § 
Hypotheekbank” (Rural Mortgage ¢ 
Bank), and its authorized capitali- ¢ 
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zation was increased to 5,000,000 
guilders ($2,690,000), of which 
1,000,000 guilders has been issued. 

A Dutch Nazi, H. C. van Maas- 
dijk, has been appointed chairman 
of the new board, and all other 
members are equally strong col- 
laborationists. Some time ago 
Van Maasdijk complained that 
financial interests were refusing to 
finance or buy “former” Jewish 
property. The new bank is au- 
thorized to issue mortgage bonds 
to a maximum of 20 times its au- 
thorized capital plus reserves. In 
addition to financing looted real- 
estate property belonging to Jews, 
its task will be to supply recon- 
struction mortgages and mortgages 
on properties in small munici- 
palities. 
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The new Office supersedes the former 
trade organizations dealing with textiles 
and covers a wider field. It will be its 
duty to impose a check on the tendency 
of the interested trades to import on a 
large scale so as to meet the heavy de- 
mands of the increased population need- 
ing apparel. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Special Con- 
sumption Taxes Doubled in Morocco.— 
The special consumption taxes on speci- 
fied imported and domestic alcoholic bev- 
erages which became effective in the 
‘French Zone of Morocco on April 1, 1943, 
have been doubled, beginning December 
1, 1943, by a vizierial order of November 
24, 1943, published in the Bulletin Offi- 
ciel of November 26. 

The tax on liqueur wines, mistelles, and 
aperitives with a base of wine or alcohol 
was increased from 4 francs to 8 francs 
per liter, and the tax on brandy and other 
spirits (excluding perfumery products or 
medicaments) was increased from 8 
francs to 16 francs per liter. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


19, 1943, for notice of establishment of these 
taxes. | 
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French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Organization of Foreign 
Commerce in Time of War in French 
West Africa and Togoland.—A Commit- 
tee of Foreign Commerce has been 
created in French West Africa, attached 
to the Direction General of Economic 
Services at Dakar, by order No. 2785 S. 
E. C. of August 3, 1943, republished in the 
Journal Official of Dahomey on Septem- 
ber 1. It is charged with temporarily 
assuring operations of importation and 
exportation of French West Africa and 
Togoland, coming from or destined to 
Allied or neutral countries, and it is rep- 
resented in each of the principal ports or 
points of international transit in these 
colonies. 

The Committee is solely qualified for 
the following: 

To sell or cause to be sold in Allied or neu- 
tral countries products or goods available for 
exportation; 

To place or cause to be placed in Allied or 
neutral countries orders for products, goods, 
or articles necessary for supplying the popu- 
lation and the economic life of the Federa- 
tion, including French Togoland; 

To follow up the execution of such orders; 

To allot among interested territories prod- 
ucts or goods imported and quotas to be fur- 
nished for exportation; 

To propose to the Governor General prices 
of purchase or sale; 

To proceed, in accord with the Direction 
General of Finances, with financial operations 
connected with importations and exporta- 
tions; and 

To notify the competent authorities of the 
goods or products which must be given prior- 
ities of transport by water, rail, or road. 


The Committee is to entrust all or part 
of its operations of importation or ex- 
portation to chambers of commerce 
which will be organized for this purpose 
at Dakar, Conakry, Abidjan, Lomé and 
Cotonou. 

Bureau of Inter-Allied Affairs Cre- 
ated—A Bureau of Inter-Allied Affairs 
was created in French West Africa by 
decision No. 2320 of June 24, 1943, says 
the Journal Officiel of French Guinea of 
August 1, 1943. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cereals and Sugar Rationed in Greater 
Calcutta.—Cereals and sugar became 
rationed commodities in the populous 
greater Calcutta area of India, effective 
January 31, 1944. 

To obtain these rationed foodstuffs, the 
purchaser must register with an ap- 
proved store and present his ration card. 
Approved stores include private retail 
shops, Government stores, and employ- 
ers’ stores. 

The cereal (rice, wheat, and wheat 
products) ration is to be slightly over 7 
pounds per week for adults and half that 
quantity for children between 2 and 12. 
The sugar ration is to be slightly more 
than one-half pound per person per 
week. 
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Certain Foods and Fuels: Rationing 
Scheduled in Delhi Urban Area.—aA de. 
cision of the Government of India to 
introduce rationing of certain basic foog. 
stuffs and other essential commodities 
in the Delhi urban area was announced 
January 17, 1944. 

The exact items to be rationed, the 
size of individual rations, and the date 
rationing will become effective were not 
announced. It was stated that cereals 
and sugar probably will be among the 
foodstuffs rationed, and that Possibly 
fuels (coal, coke, charcoal, firewood, and 
kerosene) will also be rationed. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Announces Forthcoming 
Bond Issue.—The Government of India 
on January 9 announced that it would 
soon float a special long-term bond issue 
for 600,000,000 rupees, which is equiva. 
lent to $180,729,000 at prevailing ex. 
change rates. The bonds, the issue 
price of which is not yet announced, wil] 
be payable in 1966-68 and will draw 3 
percent interest. 

Small-Denomination Bonds With Lot. 
tery Feature—Beginning January 15 
1944, the Government of India began the 
sale of small-denomination, interest- 
free, 5-year bonds with the novel feature 
of lottery prizes each 6 months on each 
series the sale of which has been com- 
pleted. The bonds sell in denominations 
of 10 rupees and 100 rupees ($3 and $30, 
respectively), and each series will be 
complete with the sale of 100,000 bonds 
of a denomination. The lottery draw- 
ings, held on January 15 and July 15 of 
each year through July 15, 1949, wil} 
yield prizes up to 2,500 rupees and 50,000 
rupees for the two denominations. The 
prizes are exempt from income tax and 
will be paid in cash for the smaller de- 
nomination bonds and half in cash and 
half in Defense Bonds or National Sav- 
ings Certificates for the larger bonds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soda Ash: Import-Duty Refund on 
Imports for Use in the Glass Industry.— 
The protection accorded the glass-manu- 
facturing industry of India since June 
22, 1935, in the form of a refund of a part 
of the import duty on soda ash imported 
for use in making glass, has been con- 
tinued for another year, or until June 
22, 1944. In publishing this decision the 
Government of India stated that, while 
considerable progress has been made in 
the production of soda ‘ash, it is not yet 
produced in adequate quantity. 

The measure, as first enacted June 
22, 1935, provided for a refund of the 
entire duty on imports of Empire origin 
and of the excess over 10 percent ad 
valorem in the case of soda ash of other 
than Empire origin. 

|See CoMMERCE Reports of August 10, 1935, 
for the announcement of this temporary 
extension of protection to the glass in- 
dustry.] 


Unmanufactured Tobacco: Quarantine 
Regulations Amended.—A government 
notification of September 9, 1943, 
amended the regulations of July 20, 1936, 
and December 7, 1939, in relation to 
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plant-quarantine import restrictions on 
tobacco in British India. 

Two certificates are required in India 
with imported tobacco. The first, or 
general certificate, required at importa- 
tion for all plants, other than fruits and 
vegetables intended for consumption, and 
attesting that the plants are free from 
injurious insects and diseases, and the 
second, a special certificate required in 
the case of unmanufactured tobacco, to 
the effect that the tobacco is free from 
Ephestia elutelia or that the pest does 
not exist in the country of origin. 

The amendment of September 9 pro- 
vides that “in the case of tobacco un- 
accompanied by such certificates, the 
consignment shall be examined, on im- 
portation, by such officer as the Central 
Government may appoint on payment of 
such fee, if any, to meet the cost of 
such examination, as it may direct.” 

Live Fungi: Permits Required for Im- 
ports—Special permits, issued by the 
Imperial Mycologist, Imperial Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, New Delhi, are 
required for the importation of live fungi 
into India, under an order which became 
effective in India September 1, 1943. 

Fungi consigned to the Imperial My- 
cologist are exempted from this require- 
ment. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle Up to 2 Years of Age Granted 
Duty-Free Entry.—Cattle up to 2 years of 
age have been granted duty-free entry 
into Mexico by an executive decree, pub- 
lished January 19, 1944, and effective the 
10th day thereafter. The former rate of 
import duty on cattle up to 2 years of 
age was 12 pesos per head. 


Nigeria 
Exchange and Finance 


Nigeria Shows a Surplus for 1942—43.— 
A surplus of £35,359 in Nigerian Govern- 
ment accounts for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1943, is reported, with revenue 
of £9,034,154 and expenditures of £8,998,- 
795. As compared with returns for 1941- 
42, revenue was larger by £1,100,000 and 
expenditures by approximately £2,000,- 
000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain French Colonial Produce De- 
clared Duty-Free.—All goods classed as 
war commodities grown or produced in 
any adjacent French territory, may be 
imported into or exported from Nigeria 
without payment of duty, even if owner- 
ship of such goods has changed while 
within Nigeria, according to a notice in 
the Nigeria Gazette for November 18. 

By the “Passage of French Produce No- 
tice, 1943,” the following goods were de- 
clared to be directly or indirectly neces- 
sary for the efficient prosecution of the 
war: Groundnuts, raw cotton, palm oil, 
palm kernels, hides, and benne seed. 
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Sweden 


Transport and Communications 


Air Route to France Opened.—A permit 
to operate between Stockholm, Sweden, 
and Vichy, France, has been granted the 
Swedish Aero Transport Co. The route 
will be flown three times a week, with 
facilities for 15 passengers, reports a for- 
eign transportation publication. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


The new year began under more favor- 
able auspices than the old. During 1943 
the drought ended, and abundant and 
well-distributed rainfall sped recovery. 
Increase in herds and flocks and in the 
produce of the soil contributed substan- 
tially to the natural wealth of the coun- 
try. The epidemic of hoof-and-mouth 
disease caused some concern, but meas- 
ures taken by the Government were 
effective. Prices were held at reasonable 
levels; speculation in commodities was 
restrained; and rationing of essentials 
was improved. 

Although weather conditions at the 
beginning of the new year were not en- 
tirely favorable for the tourist season, 
average expenditures from this source 
were expected. The labor situation was 
unchanged. In short, Uruguay seemed 
better adjusted to war conditions and the 
basic economic picture was brighter than 
in the preceding year. Probabilities sug- 
gest a continuance of the recovery in 
1944. 

The budget for 1943 was prorogued at 
an extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly summoned in the first week of 
the new year. The measure provided for 
the issuance of more internal debt obli- 
gations to fund the accumulated deficit 
when, and if, the market would absorb 
them at a satisfactory price level. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


From January 1 to November 30, 1943, 
exports amounted to $93,317,089 and im- 
ports to $57,867,015, giving a favorable 
trade balance of $35,450,074. During this 
period the dollar value of exports was 
greater by 80.6 percent than for the cor- 
responding period of 1942, the increase 
being attributable to the greater physical 
volume of shipments, because meat prices 
remained almost constant and wool 
prices declined. These two commodities 
accounted for 85 percent of the country’s 
exports. The opposite situation existed 
with regard to imports which were valued 
at $63,807,357 for the full year 1943, com- 
pared with $63,661,820 for 1942. A con- 
siderable decline in physical volume of 
imports was offset by price advances. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts during December were 
60,591 head, compared with 53,487 for 
November. Prices, following the advance 
of recent months, declined somewhat. 
The heaviest purchaser of cattle during 
January was the Frigorifico Nacional, 
which took 36,234 head, against 23,610 
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for the other packing houses. The divi- 
sion of sheep was more nearly equal, the 
figure being 81,199 for Frigorifico Na- 
cional and 167,188 for the other two 
packing houses. 

Sheep receipts for December were 252,- 
783 head, compared with 257,561 for 
November. Preliminary estimates of the 
1943-44 wool clip were 61,000 metric tons 
or approximately 127,000 bales. Dealings 
were quiet at the start of the new season, 
and prices nominal. The quality of the 
wool was reported to be excellent. 

A plague of locusts was causing con- 
cern to the cattle breeders in the north- 
ern sections of the country, but the criti- 
cal period of the epidemic of hoof-and- 
mouth disease was definitely ended. The 
Government approved a proposal for the 
establishment of an institution for the 
study of hoof-and-mouth and other 
cattle diseases. 

In general, the agricultural situation 
was considered better than at any time in 
the last 3 years. Pastures were green, 
and the soil was in the best possible 
condition for the time of year. Large 
plantings of corn and sunflower seed 
were reported. The linseed harvest, 
which was nearing completion, was good, 
but it would have been better if more fuel 
for tractors had been available when 
needed. There had been large plantings 

(Continued on p. 35) 





Lend-Lease and Farm 
Machinery 


In spite of acute shortages of 
farm labor and farm machinery, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and our other Allies have made in- 
tensive efforts to increase their pro- 
duction of food. By doing so they 
have saved millions of tons of ship- 
ping for the transportation of 
fighting equipment instead of food, 
and they have reduced the need 
for shipping food from the United 
States. 

This achievement would have 
been impossible without additional 
farm machinery, says the recent 
Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations. The United States, 
also, has experienced shortages of 
farm labor and farm machinery. 
We have, therefore, been able to 
ship to our Allies under Lend-Lease 
less than 3 percent of the entire 
United States production of farm 
machinery between March 11, 1941, 
and November 1 1943—not quite 
$34,000,000 worth in more than two 
and a half years. The War Pro- 
duction Board has allocated for 
domestic agricultural use more 
than 90 percent of our production 
under the 1943 program and only 
3 percent for Lend-Lease. 

With the help of what we have 
been able to send them, our Allies 
have achieved great results despite 
many complicating factors which 
made increases in their farm pro- 
duction doubly difficult. 
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Beverages 
CUBAN DISTILLING INDUSTRY 

One of the important industrial de- 
velopments in Cuba during 1943 was the 
growth of the distilling industry. Nu- 
merous new distilleries were erected— 
principally at sugar mills where the raw 
material (molasses) and fuel (bagasse) 
are available—and the production of 
alcohol and spirituous liquors increased 
tremendously. Shipments increased 
from 270,000 gallons in 1942 to almost 
16,000,000 gallons in 1943. 


IRISH BREWING INDUSTRY 


There were 14 establishments in Eire 
in 1942 engaged in the production of 
brewery products, compared with 13 in 
1941. Gross output of these establish- 
ments in 1942 was valued at £10,112,098, 
compared with £10,370,699 in 1941. 

Production of stout, porter, ale, and 
beer totaled 1,289,032 standard barrels, 
valued at £9,917,639, compared with 
1,573,072 standard barrels, valued at 
£10,153.218, in the preceding year. The 
industry used 698,827 hundredweight of 
barley, valued at £590,244, compared with 
820,336 hundredweight, valued at 
£622,944, in 1941, and 380,388 hundred- 
weight of malt (purchased as malt or 
taken from stock held over from the 
preceding year), valued at £523,107, 
compared with 485,262 hundredweight, 
valued at £601,693, in 1941. No statistics 
are available as to the quantity of hops 
consumed but the value amounted to 
£328,808, in 1942, compared with £269,215 
in 1941. During the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, it is estimated that the 
breweries in Erie will consume about 29,- 
700 hundredweight of hops. 

There were 3,804 persons employed in 
the Irish brewing industry as of mid- 
October 1942, as against 3,758 in the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 


Chemicals 


ETHYLENE UTILIZATION TESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


The use of ethylene as a raw material 
for the production of several organic 
chemicals has been tested in Australia 
by the Division of Industrial Chemistry 
of the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, says the organization’s 
last annual report. 

Ethylene chlorhydrin is one of the 
products of commercial value included 
in the experiments. 


BRAZIL’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Brazilian exports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products more than 
doubled in value during the first half of 
1943, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1942, says the foreign press. 

Shipments were valued at 28,427,000 
cruzeiros in January—June 1943, whereas 
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during the first 6 months of 1942 they 
amounted to 12,716,000 cruzeiros. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 


Australia’s imports of fertilizers for the 
year ended June 30, 1942, decreased sub- 
stantially in value, say published Aus- 
tralian customs statistics. 

Imports amounted to £540,333 in 1941- 
42, compared with £695,864 in 1940-41. 


ALCOHOL MANUFACTURE IN CHINA 


The great increase in alcohol manufac- 
ture in China began during the present 
war, says a foreign technical publication. 

Annual production now amounts to 
10,000,000 gallons. 


Costa Rica’s PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


A concern in Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, 
is producing several magnesium com- 
pounds, including magnesium chloride, 
calcined magnesia, and magnesium sul- 
fate of a grade suitable for livestock, the 
foreign press reports. 

Shipments of these materials are being 
made to neighboring Central American 
countries, it is stated. 


SHORTAGE OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS, EGYPT 


The shortage of chemical fertilizers in 
Egypt has continued to hamper agricul- 
tural production, says a January report. 

This was reflected in the lower average 
yield per acre for the 1942—43 crop season. 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN EIRE 


The Erie Emergency Scientific Bureau 
has cooperated with a commercial con- 
cern on large-scale experiments for the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid from Avoca 
pyrites, a British chemical journal 
reports. 

A company also has been formed to 
produce organic acids. The first factory 
in Eire for the manufacture of creosote, 
dyes, and certain acids will be established 
at Naas, it is stated. 





Bibles Now Printed in 
Canada (First Time? ) 


The Bible is now being printed 
in Canada for the first time, says 
a British publication. Because of 
wartime shortages of labor and 
raw materials in Great Britain and 
the United States ‘(the former 
sources of supply), the Toronto of- 
fice of the Oxford University Press 
decided to take up Bible production 
and export. 

To date, the Press has turned 
out more than 25,000 copies. The 
necessary paper was_ reportedly 
produced as a result of special 
research by the Provincial Paper 
Co. 
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ALCOHOL MANUFACTURE, JAMAICA, B, W, ] 


Construction is expected to commence 
soon in Jamaica on the proposed pilot 
plant to manufacture ethyl alcohol from 
rejected bananas. 

Erection of five other factories wy 
follow, and it is anticipated that these 
plants will absorb about 3,000,000 stems 
of bananas annually, or whatever surplus 
remains above local and export require- 
ments. The alcohol will be exported to 
the United States for use in the war 
effort. 


CHEMICAL WORKS TO BE CONSTRUCTED IN 
KENYA 


Locations have been chosen in Nairobi, 
Kenya, for the construction of severa] 
chemical! works, says a British technica] 
publication. 

These plants include a factory to pro- 
duce sulfuric acid and its derivatives and 
another for the hydrogenation of oils, 
A general chemical works also will be 
established in Nairobi. 

A site is being selected for a pyrethrum- 
extraction factory. 


PERU’s IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PropUCTsS 


Peruvian imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products during the first 
6 months of 1943 increased substantially 
in value over the corresponding period 
in 1942, the foreign press reports. 

Imports in January—June 1943 were 
valued at 22,700,000 soles, compared with 
16,600,000 soles in the first half of 1942. 


NEW ZEALAND’S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of chemical 
fertilizers increased slightly in value dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1943 over the 
corresponding period in 1942, according 
to published New Zealand customs sta- 
tistics. Imports amounted to £NZ270,- 
183, compared with £NZ267,673 in Janu- 
ary—August 1942. 

Imports of dyes registered a larger in- 
crease in value. During the first 8 
months of 1943 they totaled £NZ89,192; 
in January—August 1942, the figure was 
£NZ73,237. 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE IN PERU 


The fertilizer shortage in Peru will 
make it more difficult to realize some of 
the new objectives of the agricultural 
program, the foreign press reports. 

Guano production in 1943 is expected 
to be the lowest in 20 years. It will 
total approximately 60,000 metric tons, 
or less than half the anticipated require- 
ments and 10 percent under the 1942 
figure. Increased use of other fertilizers, 
such as fish meal and cottonseed cake, 
probably will be necessary. 

In 1938, guano output reached a high 
of 169,786 metric tons, but it has declined 
steadily since. The decrease is attrib- 
uted chiefly to abnormal atmospheric 
conditions which have caused a high 
mortality among sea birds. 
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GLYCERIN MANUFACTURE FROM MOLASSES 
ABANDONED, SOUTH AFRICA 


The manufactufe of glycerin from 
molasses by a fermentation process has 
peen abandoned by National Chemical 
products, Ltd., of South Africa, states the 
company’s annual report. 

Although glycerin of high quality, 
suitable for making dynamite, was pro- 
duced, the process proved uneconomic, 
it is stated. The yield was lower than 
had been estimated and filtration was a 
difficult technical problem. 


ACETANILIDE MANUFACTURE IN SWEDEN 


Manufacture of acetanilide was started 
py the Swedish chemical concern, Bofors, 
several years ago. 

Production has been increased from 30 
to 40 tons annually to about five times 
that amount. This development is ex- 
pected to be important in the manufac- 
ture of sulfanilamide preparations. 

Acetanilide is not a wartime product 
in the usual sense. Its manufacture is 
the result of long-range planning 
intended to convert production facilities 
of the Bofors Co. to more diversified 
peacetime civilian requirements. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDED IN 
SWITZERLAND 


There were 23 new chemical works es- 
tablished in Switzerland in 1942, says the 
annual report of the Swiss Industrial 
Inspectorate. 

The total for 1942.was 318, compare 
with 295 in 1941; the number of workers 
increased from 17,606 in 1941 to 18,221 
in 1942. 


DECLINE IN TANGANYIKA’S CHEMICAL 
IMPORTS 


Tanganyika’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs in 1942 declined 15 percent in 
value, compared with the preceding year, 
the foreign press reports. 

Imports in 1942 amounted to £108,398, 
compared with £127,192 in 1941. 


MARKET FOR TAR Propucts ACTIVE IN U. K. 


Activity in the United Kingdom’s tar 
products market continues at a high 
level, with a ready demand for all avail- 
able supplies, a British chemical journal 
reports. 

Tar distillers are giving attention to 
post-war plans for the industry, partic- 
ularly the economic utilization of the 
basic products. 


Rep-SQUILL SHIPMENT RECEIVED IN U. K. 


A shipment of red squill from North 
Africa has been received in the United 
Kingdom, the British press reports. 

It is expected to help considerably in 
relieving the shortage of rat poison, 
which has become serious since the use 
of strychnine for that purpose has been 
banned. 


Coal, Coke, Peat 
and Fuel Gas 


Coat MINING, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Coal is being mined from extensive 
layers lying 25 to 40 feet below the sur- 
face in the prairie north of Taber, on the 
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Ampler Rations, Bigger 
Mineral Output 


One of the measures to which 
the increased 1942 output of Span- 
ish mines is attributed is the spe- 
cial ration card issued to miners. 
Coal output rose to 10,000,000 tons 
from the 7,000,000 reported in 
1935. 

Compared with output of slightly 
over 500,000 tons before the civil 
war, the iron industry’s produc- 
tion increased to 1,000,000 tons in 
1942, approaching the total of the 
peak years 1927-30. 

Although exact figures are not 
available, production of metal- 
lurgical coke, manganese, wolfram, 
common salt, and fluorspar also 
increased. 
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Oldman River, 35 miles east of Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, Canada. Work began 
following surveys made in the spring and 
summer of 1943, and coal is now moving 
with initial shipments going to the 
Pacific coast. 

Although Taber has long been an im- 
portant coal-mining center, this is the 
first time stripping has been carried on 
to any extent. 


Gas CONSUMPTION, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Consumption of town gas in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, area in 1943 showed an 
average increase of 10 percent over 1942. 
Industrial consumption, largely in con- 
nection with the manufacture of maté- 
riel of war, was 21 percent higher in 1943, 
and gas for house heating increased 15 
percent. Other domestic and commer- 
cial uses showed a very small percentage 
of increase. 


SITUATION IN DENMARK 


Coal and coke shortages in Denmark 
reportedly are acute. Imports, all of 
which come from Germany, are barely 
sufficient to fill the requirements of the 
railroads and public utilities, and in- 
dustry must rely largely on domestic 
fuel. 

Domestic production of fuel in Den- 
mark increased from approximately 7 
percent of general consumption before 
the war to 50 percent in 1942. Lignite 
is mined at an average rate of 200,000 
metric tons monthly, and peat produc- 
tion in 1943 has been officially estimated 
at 7,600,000 metric tons, or 14 times the 
normal output. By July 1943, 3,000,000 
tons of peat had been cut by 67,000 
workers. Because of transportation dif- 
ficulties, however, approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons of the 1942 peat production 
were still stacked at the bogs. The peat 
industry is heavily subsidized by the 
Government. 

Producer gas from wood is used in 
Denmark in 20,000 cars, and gasoline is 
used in 10,000 cars, owned chiefly by 
State and municipal authorities and by 
physicians. Up to June 1943 a total of 
23,000,000 hectoliters of wood had been 
prepared for use in producer-gas gen- 
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erators with an equivalent fuel value of 
320,000,000 liters of gasoline. 

A plant, costing 3,000,000 Danish 
crowns, for production of methane gas 
from town sewage, is nearing completion 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, the Nazi press 
reports. The plant is said to have a daily 
capacity of 5,000 cubic feet—enough gas 
to service several hundred motor vehicles. 


TANGANYIKA’S COAL IMPORTS 


Coal imports into Tanganyika, valued 
at £51,043 in 1940, dropped to £264 in 
1941, then increased to £44,217 in 1942, 
it is. reported by the foreign press. 


COAL OvuTPUT IN U. K. 


Coal output in the United Kingdom 
in the 4-week period ended December 
25, 1943, averaged 3,662,600 tons weekly, 
compared with 3,815,100 tons weekly in 
the 4-week period ended November 27, 
1943. 

Production from open-cast workings 
averaged 86,613 tons weekly in the period 
ended December 25, 1943, and 107,400 
tons weekly in the preceding pericd. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN CHILE 


Building activity in Valparaiso and 
Via del Mar, Chile, in December 1943 
totaled 17 permits, valued at 560,350 
pesos, and 30 permits valued at 1,583,006 
pesos, respectively. 

For the entire year of 1943, Vina del 
Mar issued 149 permits, valued at 28,- 
407,853 pesos, for new work; 76 permits 
totaling 6,291,717 pesos for expansion; 
and 159 permits, valued at 2,118,100 
pesos, for minor works. 


HUNGARY’S BUILDING PROGRAM 


An 80- to 90-meter dam is to be built 
at Visotal, Hungary, with a reservoir 
surface coverage of 25 square kilometers, 
says the Nazi press. Besides producing 
hydraulic power, this reservoir will be 
used for irrigation purposes. 

Hungary also is planning to spend 24,- 
000,000 pengés on constructing large pub- 
lic warehouses, silos, refrigerating stores, 
and weighbridges. 

Other projects planned are the erec- 
tion of five housing settlements, to cost 
9,000,000 pengés, and the establishment 
of an agricultural research institute, es- 
timated to cost 5,000,000 pengés. 


BRAZIL’S CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Building projects in Brazil are being 
continued despite the war, although the 
rapid pace of construction reached in 
1938 has been somewhat diminished. 
Construction statistics for the country as 
a whole are not available for years sub- 
sequent to 1938, but at that time a gain 
of 20,000 buildings over the preceding 
year was reported for the 22 State cap- 
itals. Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
together were responsible for more than 
half of this increase. 

Most of the new projects being con- 
structed in Rio de Janeiro are govern- 
ment and semi-government buildings, 
apartment houses, and office buildings, 
whereas in Sao Paulo commercial and 
industrial buildings form the major part 
of construction activity. Throughout the 
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There is a serious shortage of watches in Germany, European press dis- 
The production of wall and table clocks has been for- 
bidden since 1941, and the manufacture of women’s wrist watches was banned 


patches indicate. 


in 1942. 


Some stop watches and men’s pocket and wrist watches are still being 
an important supplier in peacetime— 
have been increased greatly during the past 2 years. Watches also are being 
Nevertheless, domestic requirements far exceed the 


made, and imports from Switzerland 


received from France. 
available supply. 


It is reported that German demand for watches has been increasing 
Since 1933 and that 62 percent more watches were sold in 1939 than in the 
If this increase reflected the needs of the Nazi soldiers, 
it may be assumed that a similar demand still exists. 

Distribution of the limited stocks of clocks and watches is closely regulated 
Requirements of the armed forces for watches 
have priority over civilian needs; alarm clocks for miners are covered by 
a special ruling; and bombed-out civilians can obtain alarm clocks only with 


preceding year. 


by the Hitler Government. 


proper certificates. 


Though repairs also are controlled and are made on a priority basis, they 
Soldiers, Red Cross workers, railroad employees 
and armament workers are given preference in the Reich. 

The European press report states that, during normal times, 50,000 watches 
were produced annually by 350 German factories. 


ordinarily take a long time. 


Nazis “Don’t Know What Time It Is”! 
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(Other sources indicate, 


however, that the production figure given is very low and that the number 


of factories stated is very high.) 
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rest of the country, banks, post offices, 
and schools have been built recently. 
Practically all types of buildings in 
Brazil are reinforced concrete structures 
with concrete floors and ceiling slabs. 
The interior walls generally are finished 
with lime plaster and painted wceod trim. 
Brazil has started to produce many 
building materials and is continually de- 
veloping and expanding these industries. 


CONSTRUCTION IN CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


In the city of Chihuahua, Mexico, 19 
new building permits, valued at 80,000 
pesos, were issued during the first half 
of December 1943. A new public clinic 
and municipal gymnasium will soon be 
completed. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BRAZILIAN DEMAND FOR WELDING MACHINES 


The post-war market in Brazil for gen- 
erator-type welding machines is esti- 
mated at about 800 sets a year, at a 
probable cost of $500,000. Small portable 
sets selling for $200 to $400 each prob- 
ably will be in the greatest demand, al- 
though there will be some call for larger 
types. 

With one exception, Brazil’s 8 or 10 
manufacturers of welding machines pro- 
duce the transformer type of welding set. 
One plant produces motor generator 
welders in small quantities. 


New GENERATING PLANT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The official inauguration of the DeCew 
Falls generating station in Ontario, Can- 
ada, took place late in 1943. Construc- 
tion costs of this modern, air-conditioned 
hydroelectric power plant were $6,000,- 
000, states the foreign press. 


The Ogoki River will supply water over 
a distance of 1.000 miles to this plant, 
which has a 65,000-horsepower set and a 
head of 265 feet. The generator has a 
rating of 48,500-kv.-a., 13,800 volts, 152 
revolutions per minute, and 25 cycles. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Electrical machinery imported by Aus- 
tralia in the year ended June 30, 1942, 
was greater in value by more than 
£100,000 compared with the 1941 total, 
according to the foreign press. The total 
value in 1942 was £1,435,279 compared 
with £1,302,185 for 1941. 

Imports of covered wire and cable were 
valued at £1,029,463 in 1942 against 
£1,222,034 in 1941. 


SwIss ELECTRICITY SITUATION 


Switzerland’s electricity consumption 
increases about 250,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours during a normal year, but the war 
has greatly accelerated this growth, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Domestic 
demand has risen 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 
kilowatt-hours because of new installa- 
tions. Electrical heaters have been sub- 
stituted in many cases for other types of 
heating units. Industrial concerns also 
are converting to electric drive. 

Two power plants with an estimated 
total production of 300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours are now under construction at 
Rupperswil and Lucendro-Airolo, but will 
not be finished before 1945 or 1946. Help- 
ing to supply the growing demand are 
the recently completed plants at Verbois, 
Innertkirchen, and Reckingen. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


EGYPTIAN Foop Crops 


During the second quarter of 1943 the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture pub- 
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lished estimates of 1942-43 winter crops 
compared with the preceding season, as 
follows: Beans, 626,123,000 pounds, 2 per. 
cent larger; chickpeas, 26,791,000 Pounds, 
70 percent larger; onions, 236,590,009 
pounds, 7 percent larger; lentils, 87,448 . 
000 pounds, 24 percent smaller; lupins, 
15,545,000 pounds, 16 percent smaller; 
and fenugreek, 70,063,000 pounds, 50 per. 
cent smaller. 

As a result of the restriction of acreage 
under cotton cultivation, and the conse. 
quent expansion of the area under food 
crops, the production of rice, wheat, corn, 
and barley is reported to have increaseq 
materially. It was thus possible to ex. 
port large quantities of rice during the 
second quarter of 1943 to such countries 
as Palestine and Syria, where it was in 
great demand. Limited quantities of 
wheat, millet, and barley were also 
exported. 


Foop CANNING AND DEHYDRATION IN 
MEXxIco 


Prior to 1943, the dehydration of foods 
in Mexico was limited mostly to chilj 
peppers and milk. There are now ap- 
proximately 20 plants in Mexico dehy- 
drating a variety of fruits and vegetables 
in addition to the two above-mentioned 
products. About 8 of the plants have 
been constructed since January 1, 1943. 

Six chili-pepper dehydrating plants, 
with a maximum capacity of 2,800 metric 
tons, are located in Baja, California. The 
production of dehydrated chili peppers 
in 1941 was about 1,000 tons and in 1942- 
43 about 1,178 tons. 

The production of dehydrated milk 
products is not expected to increase to 
large proportions because of the lack of 
large milk-producing regions. Most of 
the milk produced is needed for raw con- 
sumption. Estimated production of milk 
products in 1941-42 was 1,920 tons of 
condensed milk, 1,280 tons of evaporated 
milk, and 385 tons of powdered milk. In 
1942-43 the estimated production was 
2,140 tons of condensed milk, 1,280 tons 
of evaporated milk, and 400 tons of 
powdered milk. A new plant was ex- 
pected to be completed in the early part 
of 1944. Estimated maximum capacity 
in 1944 will be about 3,000 tons of con- 
densed milk, 1,500 tons of evaporated 
milk, and 650 tons of powdered milk. 

Facilities for the dehydration of ba- 
nanas have been increasing rapidly. By 
the beginning of 1944 it was expected that 
at least 11 plants would be operating with 
a combined maximum production of 
6,396 tons of bananas and 1,625 tons of 
banana flour. Estimated production of 
dehydrated bananas and banana flour 
in 1941-42 was less than 300 tons. In 
1942-43 it is estimated that the produc- 
tion of dehydrated bananas was about 
435 tons and banana flour about 200 
metric tons. 

One plant located at Mexico City is 
dehydrating onions and garlic. It can 
produce only about 3 tons a month, but 
a new plant is being built which will have 
a capacity of from 35 to 50 tons per 
month. Experiments also have been 
made with the dehydration of pine- 
apples, mangoes, apples, sweetpotatoes, 
tomatoes, carrots, and some other prod- 
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ucts. The dehydration of pineapples 
seems to have possibilities. 

The dehydrating plants for chilis in 
Baja California are actively interested in 
dehydrating other vegetables which can 
be produced in that area. 

Other areas which have been men- 
tioned for the location of vegetable dehy- 
drating plants are: (1) Along the west 
coast in the States of Sinaloa and So- 
nora, where a large volume of vegetables 
js produced each year for export in the 
fresh state; (2) in the central part of 
the country in the States of Guanajuato 
and Queretaro, where some vegetables 
are already being canned and there is 
likely to be a supply available; and (3) in 
the State of Tamaulipas, near the towns 
of El Mante, Valles, and Tampico, where 
the production of vegetables shows 
promise. 

Nearly all dehydrated products, ex- 
cept milk products, produced in Mexico 
are for export. Practically no attempt 
has been made to introduce dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables in the domestic 
market, as the supply of fresh fruits and 
yegetables is abundant. 

The canning industry in Mexico has 
grown in the past 2 years. At least five 
new factories have been built in the past 
year. In 1940, 1941, and 1942 the total 
production of canned goods in Mexico 
was about 12,000 tons annually, and the 
1943 production was expected to be about 
15 percent larger. Previous to 1943, 
Mexico was a net importer of canned 
goods, but exports may surpass imports 
this year. Exports of canned goods have 
included pineapples, tomatoes, straw- 
berries, marmalades, shrimp, and aba- 
lone. 

The canning of fish during the present 
war has been restricted somewhat, but 
the pack of fruits and vegetables has 
been increased. 

The construction of canning factories 
in the western part of the country in the 
States of Sinaloa and Sonora and in the 
central part in the States of Guanajuato, 
Queretaro, and southern Tamaulipas is 
contemplated. 


Coffee 


DOMINICAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


Coffee production in the Dominican 
Republic in 1943 is estimated at 10,280 
metric tons, of which 5,550 tons were 
from the 1942—43 crop and 4,730 tons from 
the current 1943-44 crop. Stocks of cof- 
fee on hand as of January 1, 1944, were 
estimated at 3,800 tons. 

Conditions in the industry improved in 
1943. A greater volume of shipping was 
available, restoring the volume of exports 
to an average level from the low to which 
it had sunk in 1942. Other factors con- 
tributing to the improvement were the 
increase in the Dominican quota under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
from 132,554 bags of 60 kilograms each to 
194,691 bags and higher prices paid in 
the United States. 

Prospects for 1944 do not point to as 
prosperous a year as 1943. The Domin- 
ican quota under the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement has been reduced. 
While shipping possibilities are regarded 
as good, the current crop was damaged 
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during the summer of 1943 by unusually 
heavy rainfall in the northern part of 
the Dominican Republic. 


SALVADORAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


In 1943 Salvadoran coffee producers 
experienced their most prosperous year 
since the middle twenties. The volume 
of exports was 10.5 percent greater than 
in 1942 and their value exceeded 1942 
by 21.5 percent. Despite the loss of Euro- 
pean markets and the disruption of ocean 
transport facilities, all available coffee 
was sold and shipped. 

The coffee crop year in El Salvador 
corresponds to the quota year under the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement—from 
October 1 to the following September 30— 
so that the calendar year period com- 
prises the exportation and liquidation 
of one crop and the early picking and 
first exports of the next crop. Ship- 
ments may take place as early as Decem- 
ber, although picking often continues 
through March. 


Dairy Products 
ESTIMATED CANADIAN OUTPUT 


Canada’s total milk production in 
1944, as in the past 2 years, is estimated 
at 17,400,000,000 pounds, of which a third 
will be consumed as fluid milk. 

Total production of evaporated and 
dried milk products will represent about 
600,000,000 pounds of milk. 

Canada’s new cheese contract with 
Great Britain probably will be less than 
the 150,000,000 pounds contracted in 
1943. Other uses for milk are curtailing 
the annual cheese output. 

Ontario and Quebec cheese factories 
are now permitted to resume the manu- 
facture of whole-milk cheddar cheese of 
any size and color and to sell it on the 
local market. Since early in 1943 all 
factory cheese made in these two Prov- 
inces had been large, white, and unwaxed 
for export to Great Britain. 

Production of butter, as well as cheese, 
in 1944 is likely to continue to feel the 
effect of increased consumption of fluid 
milk. The 1944 output of butter is esti- 
mated at 305,000,000 pounds, or 3 percent 
less than in 1943. 


Fish and Products 


Erre’s FisH CATCH 


During the 11 months ended November 
30, 1943, the catch of all kinds of fresh 
sea fish off the coasts of Eire amounted 
to 231.973 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds) valued at £430,698, 
compared with 214,030 hundredweight, 
valued at £379,379, in the corresponding 
period of 1942. Mackerel, herring, and 
whiting catches totaled 77,863, 54,539, 
and 35,896 hundredweight, respectively. 

The shellfish catch in the first 11 
months of 1943 was valued at £56,036 
compared with £37,598 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S CODFISH CATCH 


Revised estimates of Newfoundland’s 
1943 catch of codfish (for salting) bring 
the final figure to approximately 95.,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of about 
6,700,000 pounds over previous estimates. 
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The estimated catch of cod for filleting 
is 5,600,000 pounds. Winter codfishing 
and shore fishing on the west coast were 
reported to be poor during the latter part 
of 1943. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CANADIAN STOCKS OF CANNED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


The final report on stocks of canned 
fruits and vegetables held in Canada on 
October 1, 1943, by canners, wholesale 
dealers, and chain-store warehouses in- 
dicates great reductions in most types. 
Total stocks of canned fruit were only 
1,100,000 dozen cans, less than half the 
stocks a year earlier and only slightly 
more than one: can per capita. The 
sharpest decline was in peaches, as a 
result of the poor crop in 1943. 

Stocks of all canned vegetables totaled 
9,270,000 dozen cans compared with 14,- 
000,000 on the corresponding date in 
1942. Stocks of tomato juice, 3,400,000 
dozen cans, were slightly higher than a 
year earlier. 

The 1943 pack of canned tomatoes was 
1,400,000 cases as compared with 2,200,- 
000 a year ago and 3,000,000 cases in 
1941. The armed forces require 50 per- 
cent which leaves 700,000 cases, or only 
14% cans per capita, for civilian use. 
Of close to 2,500,000 cases of tomato juice, 
slightly more than last year, the armed 
forces require 38 percent, leaving 1,500,000 
to 1,600,000 cases for civilian use. The 
pea pack was possibly 1,600,000 cases 
compared with 3,700,000 last year. Corn 
and green bean packs also were less than 
in 1942. 


Meats and Products 


CANADIAN CATTLE SLAUGHTERINGS 


Cattle and calves on Canadian farms 
on June 1, 1943, totaled 9,665,200 head, 
an increase of 8.05 percent as compared 
with 8,944,700 head on June 1, 1942. 
Most of the gain in cattle numbers is 
taking place in the western Provinces. 
Beef cattle are increasing more rapidly 
than dairy cattle. 

Inspected slaughterings of cattle and 
calves totaled 1,615,000 head (preliminary 
figure) in 1943 as compared with 1,637,000 
head in 1942. 

Average weights of cattle and calves 
slaughtered under Federal inspection 
were somewhat higher than in earlier 
years. The increased marketing weights 
are expected to be maintained in 1944. 


SWEDEN’sS PorK SUPPLY 


Despite the limited number of slaugh- 
ter hogs available in Sweden during the 
third quarter of 1943, the supply of pork 
was adequate for the existing rationing 
system. This is reported to be the result 
of high prices fixed for heavy slaughter 
hogs under the Government price regu- 
lations during the early part of 1943. 

The total number of hogs slaughtered 
in Sweden during the first 9 months of 
1943 was 483,045, a slight increase over 
456,261 in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

According to preliminary reports re- 
garding the national livestock census 
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taken on June 1, 1943, the number of 
swine in southern and central Sweden 
(Gotland and Svealand), the most im- 
portant hog-raising areas, was 918,437, 
as compared with 785,760 on June 1, 1942. 


Spices and 
Related Products 


INDIAN PEPPER CROP 


The Indian pepper crop for the 1943-44 
season is estimated at 17,250 long tons, 
of which 8,250 tons are from the Telli- 
cherry area and 9,000 from the Alleppey 
area. 

During the quarter ended December 
31, 1943, prices declined somewhat from 
the opening level, particularly during the 
last 2 weeks of December, after rising 
during the first part of October and re- 
maining fairly steady during most of 
November. 

Exports of pepper during the quarter 
ended December 31, 1943, are estimated 
at 500 long tons. About 300 tons went 
to the United Kingdom and 200 tons to 
Australia. 

Unsold stocks (old crop) held in the 
producing areas are estimated at 4,600 
long tons, of which 1,000 are in the Telli- 
cherry area and 3,600 in the Alleppey 
area. In addition, exporters are holding 
large stocks at ports awaiting shipment. 

It is reported that exporters are not 
buying actively because of their desire 
to effect shipments of stocks already sold 
and awaiting export at the ports. Asa 
result the market is quiet, but the under- 
tone is firm, as present up-country stocks 
are subnormal and the new crop is ex- 
pected to be short by 25 percent. 


Furs 


ESTIMATED OUTPUT OF CANADIAN FuR FARMS 


Pelt production from Canada’s fur 
. farms in the 1943-44 season is estimated 
at 119,712 standard silver foxes, 17,853 
new-type foxes, and 198,255 mink. 
Corresponding estimates for the 1942- 
43 season were 142,665 silver foxes, 18,918 
new-type foxes, and 330,060 mink. 


SouTtH AFRICAN SALES OF KARAKUL SKINS 


South-West African karakul skins 
were in keen demand at the auction sales 
held in December. Average price was 35s. 
per skin, or 5 percent higher than in 
September. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FINLAND’S FELLING PROGRAM 


Under the felling program drawn up 
by the Finnish Ministry of Supply for 
the winter of 1943-44, the cut of logs was 
fixed at 205,000,000 cubic feet, fuel wood 
at 18,500,000 cubic meters, and other 
round timber, principally pulpwood, at 
7,000,000 cubic meters. 

The total is slightly less than in the 
preceding winter, particularly for fuel 
wood, which in 1942-43 was set at 23,- 
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000,000 cubic meters. This reduction is 
due principally to an abundant water 
supply which makes it possible to fur- 
nish industries with more hydroelectric 
power. The Ministry, however, has em- 
phasized the need for establishing a re- 
serve supply of fuel in case imports of 
coal should cease. It is suggested that 
this reserve be in the form of pulpwood 
stocks for the cellulose industries, where 
it could be used if coal shipments con- 
tinue. 

Out of the total of 205,000,000 cubic 
feet of logs, it is hoped to obtain 108,- 
100,000 cubic feet from private forests, 
8,900,000 from municipal forests, 40,- 
000,000 from company forests, and 
48,000,000 from State forests. Private 
forests are expected to furnish 12,200,000 
cubic meters of fuel wood. 


INCREASED TIMBER PRODUCTION IN KENYA 


Demand for Kenya’s timber for war 
purposes has shown a steady increase, 
the British press reports. 

Production has more than doubled in 
3 years. In 1940 the output of timber 
amounted to 29,530 tons and in 1942 it 
had risen to'59,700 tons. The estimated 
production for 1943 is 72,000 tons; the 
actual output for 8 months was 48,160 
tons. 

CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada’s lumber production in 1943 is 
estimated at 4,200,000,000 board feet, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Timber 
Controller. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom for 
military purposes are expected to total 
1,000,000,000 board feet, to other British 
Empire countries, 100,000,000 feet, and to 
the United States, 800,000,000 feet. 

For military purposes, including the 
maintenance of war plants, Canada prob- 
ably used 1,400,000,000 feet. Civilian 
consumption for housing and for agri- 
cultural and industrial needs is estimated 
at 900,000,000 feet. 





Down” 
Certain 


Britain “Playing 
Collection of 
Nonferrous Scrap 


In the United Kingdom less em- 
phasis now is being placed on the 
collection of household nonferrous 
scrap (consisting mostly of empty 
tin cans and discarded utensils) 
inasmuch as the amount collected 
exceeds the capacity for consump- 
tion. The presence of tins and 
other impurities in the scrap pre- 
vents its use in steel making, and 
only a limited amount can be used 
in blast furnaces for the manu- 
facture of pig iron. 

The compulsory segregation and 
collection of nonferrous scrap by 
local authorities was therefore dis- 
continued after December 31, 1943, 
except in areas equipped to use the 
material as it becomes available. 

There is still a pressing need, 
however, for scrap aluminum, 
brass} bronze, copper, lead, pewter, 
and zinc. 
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British Columbia’s log scale in October 
is reported as 267,655,958 board feet a 
decrease from October 1942, when the cyt 
was 314,881,097 board feet. 

The total for the first 10 months of 
1943 amounted to 2,252,460,000 boarg 
feet, compared with 2,605,000,000 boarg 
feet during the corresponding months in 
1942, a drop of about 13 percent. 

Log stocks, however, showed an jn. 
crease, with the exception of fir logs 
which remained at almost an even level. 
Lumber shipments to the United King- 
dom have continued in substantial yo|- 
ume. 


PINE-TREE PLANTINGS IN CHILE 


Free distribution of 1,200,000 pines was 
made in 1943 by the Chilean Direcci6n 
General de Agricultura, and a large 
quantity of seeds also was furnished. 

The planting will be done in eight 
provinces of south-central Chile. 


NEW ZEALAND’S TIMBER IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of timber 
dropped to 8,447,000 board feet for the 
year ended March 31, 1942, from 14. 
499,000 feet in 1941, according to the 
annual report of the Director of Forestry, 

Shorter supplies and heavy demands in 
exporting countries, plus shipping diffi- 
culties, were responsible for the re. 
duction. 


TANGANYIKA’S LUMBER EXPORTS 


Tanganyika’s lumber exports almost 
doubled in value in 1942 over the pre- 
ceding year, the British press reports. 

The value of shipments totaled £90,585 
in 1942, compared with £48,322 in 194}. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


AUSTRALIA’S MACHINERY IMPORTS 


The total value of dairy and agricul- 
tural machinery imported by Australia 
was much less in the year ended June 30, 
1942, than in the preceding fiscal year, 
states a foreign publication. Dairy 
machinery totaled £59,036 and agricul- 
tural machinery had a value of £33,425 
in 1942, compared with £69,326 and £66,- 
012, respectively, in 1941. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CAFFEINE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Caffeine is produced by at least eight 
Brazilian firms. The principal producer 
and the only one which extracts caffeine 
from cocoa press cake is a company in 
Sao Paulo. In mid-1943 this establish- 
ment reported monthly production of 
caffeine at 18,000 kilograms, while the 
output of all other producers was less 
than 40 percent of this amount. A con- 
siderable quantity of its production was 
shipped to Argentina. 


COLLECTION OF ALGAE, MEXICO 


As of November 25, 1943, a renewable 
5-year concession to exploit certain 
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marine algae in waters off the west coast 
of northern Lower California was granted 
py the Ministry of Marine of Mexico to 
an Ensenada firm. The algae which 
may be collected and treated are: Macro- 
cystis, gelidium, laminaria, and egregia. 

Not less than 10,000 pesos is to be in- 
yested in this project within the next 
year. 


Gum-ALOE PRODUCTION IN NETHERLANDS 
WEsT INDIES 


Unofficial estimates on the production 
of gum aloes in the Netherlands West 
Indies for the last quarter of 1943 place 
the amount at 200 cases. Stocks on hand 
decreased by 500 cases during the quarter, 
dropping from 1,900 at the close of Sep- 
tember to 1,460 cases as of December 31, 
1943. During the last 3 months of 1943, 
700 cases of gum aloes were shipped. 

Market prices declined somewhat dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1943 and mer- 
chants report that the future outlook is 
dubious, since lack of rainfall probably 
will cause delay in the collection of this 
year’s crop. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


NUMBER OF FILMS CENSORED IN BRAZIL 


The United States supplied 64.2 per- 
cent of the total number and 85.6 per- 
cent of the total length of motion-picture 
films reviewed by censorship officials of 
Brazil in 1942. 

In 1942 a total of 1,443,401 meters of 
film was reviewed, 1,236,625 meters being 
United States productions. In 1941, the 
total was 1,615,392 meters with the United 
States supplying 1,309,589. 

The following table shows the number 
of films censored in 1941 and 1942, ac- 
cording to type, and the number of 
United States films of each type. 





Of United Stat 
origin 


lotal 
Pype 


M41 1942 1941 1942 


Vumber Number Number Number 
Drama 507 $24 61 40S 
Comedy 10) 15 30 M4 
Reviews 3 1 
Serials 23 20 23 2 
Short subjects 12s 44 217 22 
News reels Wil id 228 211 
Cartoons 100 W2 100 v2 
Trailers 174 424 431 wl 
Propaganda 82 4] 17 5 


Total 2, 428 2, 14 1, 508 1,410 





Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Canada’s gold output in the first 10 
months of 1943 is officially reported at 
31,216,000 ounces. Output in October 
1943 was 2,801,000 ounces compared with 
2,822,000 ounces in September 1943 and 
3,818,000 in October 1942. 

Silver production in the January—Oc- 
tober 1943 period is reported at 14,580,- 
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000 ounces. Although output of 1,280,000 
ounces in October 1943 showed an in- 
crease over the 1,162,000 ounces produced 
in September, the October 1943 figure 
was considerably lower than the 1,870,000 
ounces produced in October 1942. 

A 25 percent drop in the value of gold 
production in Ontario—from $106,413,- 
978 in 1942 to $80,570,118 in 1943—was 
responsible for most of the decline in 
the total value of Ontario’s mining pro- 
duction, which decreased from $261,363,- 
088 in 1942 to $230,000,000 in 1943. 

Gold production in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, increased from 138,015 fine troy 
ounces having a value of $5,313,578 in 
1941 to 178,871 ounces worth $6,886,533 
in 1942. 


PRECIOUS METALS EXPORTS FROM HONDURAS 


The value of precious metals exported 
from Honduras in the last quarter of 
1943 increased to $609,654.64 from the 
$306,534.84 reported in the preceding 
quarter. Of the doré bullion exported, 
the gold content was valued at $194,889.12 
and the silver content at $406,405.94. 
Small placer mines throughout the coun- 
try produced gold bullion, exports of 
which were worth $8,159.58 in October, 
November, and December 1943. 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION IN SURINAM 


Production of bauxite in Surinam in- 
creased from 500,000 tons in 1939 to more 
than 1,000,000 tons in 1942, states the 
foreign press. 

The ore is of excellent quality and is 
within easy reach of the coast, making 
it possible to load freighters at the mines. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


All raw materials for the production of 
portland cement are abundant in Brazil, 
and annual production by seven factories 
now amounts to about 800,000 metric 
tons. Production previously was limited 
to gray portland cement, but in August 
1943 one of the factories began the pro- 
duction of white portland cement. 

Cement consumption in Brazil in- 
creased from 670,000 tons in 1937 to 
790,000 in 1942. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


COOKING-OIL PRODUCTION IN CosTA RICA 


The San Jose, Costa Rica, mill, which 
produces cooking oils, recently concluded 
a contract with the Commissary Division 
of the Panama Canal Railroad. The first 
export contract, for 415,000 net pounds of 
oil, was completed early in January 1944. 
Another agreement which provides for an 
additional 415,000 net pounds is expected 
to be filled by April 1944. 

According to reports of the firm’s of- 
ficials, this mill has 1,400,000 pounds of 
reserve stocks on hand (in terms of oil) 
for 1944, part of which has been manu- 
factured and part of which has been 
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stored as seed. Costa Rica’s annual con- 
sumption of cooking oils is said to be 
1,080,000 pounds, which would leave an 
exportable surplus of about 320,00 pounds. 
It is claimed, also, that the mill can 
produce 3,500,000 pounds of oil each year, 
and its spokesmen profess a willingness 
to manufacture at capacity if arrange- 
ments are made for the exportation of 
all surplus. 


Ecuapor’s LARD IMPORTS 


A number of exporters to Ecuador are 
taking advantage of the recent easing of 
the shipping situation to complete within 
as short a time as possible orders which 
have been accumulating since early in 
1942. Lard shipped into Ecuador during 
December 1943 amounted to 2,132,952 
kilograms valued at $542,887, according 
to an unofficial report. This total is 
almost a year’s supply. 

Total imports of lard into Ecuador in 
1942, a period known for its heavy lard 
imports, amounted to only 2,894,883 kilo- 
grams. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Reports from Morocco in January in- 
dicated that the olive crop was light last 
autumn, especially in the northern sec- 
tor of the country. To supplement the 
reduced quantity of oil, linseed and sun- 
flower seed were to have been sown in 
December. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


The Province of Alberta, Canada, pro-° 
duced a total of 777,126 barrels of crude 
oil and natural gasoline in November 
1943, a decrease of 13,742 barrels com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 
1942. Daily average production in No- 
vember 1943 was 25,871 barrels compared 
with 27,435 in the earlier period. 

Natural gas produced in November 1943 
totaled 4,761,691,000 cubic feet with a gas- 
oil ratio of 3,260 cubic feet per barrel, 
compared with production in November 
1942 of 5,057,785,000 cubic feet with a 
gas-oil ratio of 2,890 cubic feet per barrel. 

Turner Valley accounted for more than 
95 percent of the total production in Al- 
berta, with the Vermilion field making a 
poor second. However, six new wells 
were completed in the Vermilion field in 
this period, while only one finished drill- 
ing in Turner Valley and four in all other 
fields combined. 


KEROSENE CONSUMPTION IN FINLAND 


Stocks of kerosene which had accumu- 
lated in Finland enabled allocations for 
agricultural purposes to be increased dur- 
ing the harvest season, the foreign press 
reports. Kerosene for lighting has been 
substantially curtailed, it is said, with 
the result that use of carbide for that 
purpose has increased. 


DRILLING ACTIVITY IN COLOMBIA 


Practically all drilling in Colombia in 
1943 resulted in wildcat wells, Tropical 
Oil Co. finished drilling three wells in the 
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De Mares concession—one a medium 
pumper, a second with daily flowing 
production of 665 barrels, and a third 
with dry gas which was later converted 
into a producer at 150 barrels a day. 
Two other wells being drilled were un- 
completed at the end of the year. Tropi- 
cal’s available daily potential output is 
placed at 55,000 barrels. 

The Colombian Petroleum Co. com- 
pleted three wells with an average pro- 
duction of 500 barrels a day of 45 API 
‘oil. A fourth well, producing 175 barrels 
daily of 22% gravity oil, was brought 
in. Colombia Petroleum Co.’s available 
daily potential on December 31 was es- 
timated to be 12,000 barrels. 

The Shell Co. completed six wells in 
the Casabe Field in 1943, with an aver- 
age production of 500 barrels daily of 
20-21 gravity oil. Two wells in the same 
field were abandoned, and one is still 
drilling. Casabe daily potential is put at 
4,000 to 5,000 barrels. Gas pressure is 
low in this area. In the Department of 
Magdalena, the Shell Co. is drilling one 
well, testing two, and has brought in a 
third, which is a small producer of 45 
API, but is considered an important dis- 
covery well. In the Meta Department, 
Shell was ready to spud in a well in the 
Llanos country, activity which will be 
watched with interest. 

Wells drilled by Richmond Petroleum 
Co. either were dry or are still drilling. 

Socony-Vacuum brought in a well in 
the Cimitra Concession which produces 
260 barrels daily of 21 API; one well was 
abandoned in the same area and another 
is still drilling. 

With a daily potential production of 
55,000 barrels for all Colombian com- 
panies, yearly potential extraction 
amounts to 26,000,000 barrels. 

Bidding on national oil concessions was 
active in Colombia during 1943. Out 
of 82 applications filed, 8 became con- 
tracts. During the first 4 weeks of 1944, 
however, 20 more of the 82 were con- 
verted into national concessions. There 
had been in Colombia up to January 15, 
1944, a total of 212 applications for na- 
tional concessions filed with the Govern- 
ment, of which 100 were accepted by the 
Ministry of Mines and Petroleum. 

Total area in Colombia leased to pri- 
vate individuals is said to be 500,000 
hectares (about 1,235,000 acres). Annual 
rental is about 750,000 pesos. 

Production of crude oil in Colombia 
rose from 10,428,273 barrels in 1942 to 
13,261,065 barrels in 1943, an increase of 
26 percent. Refinery throughout de- 
creased by 134 percent, while exports in- 
creased 46 percent. 

Companies operating refineries were 
able to deliver a higher grade of lubri- 
cating oil than they had been able to 
do formerly; and they supplied all avia- 
tion gasoline used by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment, in addition to that used by the 
two major oil companies. 


KEROSENE AND GASOLINE CONSUMPTION, 
DENMARK 


Rations of kerosene in Denmark re- 
mained unchanged in the summer 
months of 1943. Before that time, kero- 
sene was allowable to households where 
there was no other means of cooking at 
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“Iron Hats” Prove Popular 
as Barter Goods in Rub- 
ber Trade 


Black derbies are doing a bit of 
war duty for the United Nations by 
way of stimulating rubber collect- 
ing in Panama. 

The United States Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation reports that 
the derbies, frequently called “iron 
hats,” are the most popular ex- 
change medium for rubber among 
the Indians of the San Blas region 
of Panama. 

The Indians are increasing the 
collection of rubber from Panama’s 
tropical forests for shipment to the 
United States. Rubber Develop- 
ment helps trading posts in the 
area stock goods to exchange for 
rubber. 

The trading posts carry shot- 
guns, machetes, knives, and other 
needs of rubber tappers. But the 
biggest call, says Rubber Develop- 
ment, is for black derbies. 
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the rate of 6 liters a household in addi- 
tion to 3 liters for each member of the 
family. (1 liter=about %4 gallon.) 

Average monthly consumption of gaso- 
line during the first quarter of 1943 was 
about 1,000,000 liters, whereas average 
consumption during the second period 
was only 700,000 liters. 


RAILROAD CONSUMPTION OF LUBRICATING 
OILS IN FRANCE 


Total consumption of lubricating oils 
by the French State Railroads amounted 
to only 65,298 barrels in 1942, compared 
with 168,420 barrels used in 1938, says 
the foreign press. Although oil probably 
has been used more economically, it is 
believed that the main reason for the 
decreased consumption is depletion of 
locomotive and rolling stock. 


OWNERSHIP OF GAS COMPANY’S STOCK, 
HUNGARY 


The Government of Hungary is said 
by the foreign press to own 51 percent of 
the stock of Siebenburgische Erdgas 
A. G., the company handling natural gas 
in Hungary and northern Transylvania. 


TURPENTINE SUBSTITUTE USED IN U. K. 


Tetralin, made from naphthalene, a 
petroleum derivative, is finding wide and 
successful use as a substitute for turpen- 
tine, reports the British press. It is said 
to have greater solvent powers and a 
higher flash point than turpentine. 


URUGUAY’S SUPPLY OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


Uruguayan imports of fuel oil amount- 
ed to 211,921 tons for the first 11 months 
of 1943, as against 286,497 tons imported 
during the corresponding period of 1942. 
Value of imported combustibles and lu- 
bricants for the same periods amounted 
to $13,733,000 and $10,622,000, respec- 
tively. Sales of fuel oil amounted to 
137,619 tons and 189,204 tons. 
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Kerosene rationing, which has recently 
begun, provides 2 liters (1 liter=ahbout 
4 gallon) a month for 37,500 families: 
3 liters for 52,500 families; 5 liters fop 
30,000 families; 8 liters for 18,000 fam. 
ilies; and 12 liters for 12,000 families. 

Gasoline sales for the first 11 Months 
of 1943 amounted to 49,729 cubic meters 
(1 cubic meter= 264.8 gallons) as against 
98,433 cubic meters in the corresponding 
period of 1942. Kerosene sales for the 
two periods were 22,964 cubic meters and 
46,810 cubic meters, respectively, ingj. 
cating a decrease of more than 100 per- 
cent. Sale of gas oil declined from 22 344 
= meters in 1942 to 18,911 meters jn 
1943. 


U. K. Uses RECLAIMED AIRPLANE Motor Op, 


Airplane motor oil is being reclaimed 
and reused in modern airplane motors 
in England, the foreign press reports. 
Engines in London busses have used for 
several years reclaimed oil mixed with 
new oil. Reclamation is done through 
physical or catalytic filtration. 


OIL EXTRACTION FROM SHALE, UNION or 
SouTH AFRICA 


The British company producing jj 
from torbanite shale in South Africa is 
negotiating with the Government of that 
country for additional concessions which 
will enable the company to double its 
oil-extraction plant at Emelo, the British 
press reports. If negotiations are suc. 
cessful, it is said that the company will 
issue £350,000 of new capital. 


OIL PRODUCTION IN U.S. S. R. 


The Russian Volga oil fields are now 
second in production to those of Baku, 
the foreign press states. The region ex- 
tending east of Kuibyshev is said to have 
trebled its pre-war production, exceeding 
that of the Emba oil field in Kazakhstan. 
Drilling can be done without the lining 
for bore-holes, it is claimed, and pipeless 
wells as deep as 1,000 feet are reported to 
be in use. 


Rubber and 
Products 


New Factory TO PRODUCE RUBBER 
ARTICLES, BOLIVIA 


The Ministry of Economy of Bolivia 
has been requested to authorize the in- 
stallation of a factory at Sorata to pro- 
duce rubber articles, says the Bolivian 
press. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF TIRES AND TUBES 


Brazil exported in the first 6 months 
of 1943 rubber tires and inner tubes 
valued at 101,734,000 cruzeiros, the for- 
eign press says. Exports for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942 were valued at 
only 2,125 000 crvzziros. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


Soap TO BE MORE PLENTIFUL IN EIRE 


As of January 1, 1944, Eire’s soap ra- 
tions have been restored to the amounts 
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rior to September 1943, at which 

anotten of one-third was made. This 
pe is the result of an improved sup- 

ly of soap-making Oils. 

Paap rationing began in Eire during 
tober 1942. At that time consumers 
might have 6 ounces of soap each month. 
Less than a year later, in September 1943, 
regulations were adjusted so that 6 
ounces of soap were supplied only every 


6 weeks. 
Use OF PETROLEUM IN TOILETRIES, U. K. 


More petroleum is to be available for 
yse in toiletries, the British press re- 
ported in January. : 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


BrazIL’s MANUFACTURE OF BRICK AND 
CLAY PRODUCTS 


Good-quality brick and roof and floor 
tiles have been manufactured in Brazil 
for more than 20 years. Almost every 
hamlet has its brick yard, and sizes vary 
with the district since national standard- 
ation has not been undertaken. Better 
quality porcelain sanitary ware has been 
produced recently in increasing quanti- 
ies. 
aeselient materials for clay products 
are plentiful in the red hills of the south- 
central section of Brazil, but the growth 
of the clay-products field has been re- 
tarded by the lack of native fuels. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURES IMPORTED INTO 
TANGANYIKA 


At the head of Tanganyika’s imports in 
1942 were cotton piece goods, valued at 


| $1,236,620, compared with £1,245,741 in 


1941, according to published reports. 
Other textile manufactures were next, 
with a value of £224,713 in 1942, an in- 
crease over £186,229 in the preceding 
year. Apparel, clothing, and under- 
wear imports in 1942 were valued at 
£88,934, whereas in 1941 they had a value 
of £97,267. Imports of rayon piece goods 
dropped to £20,591, from £50,181 in 1941. 
Jute bags and sacks valued at £113,046 
were received in 1942, compared with 
£72,859 the preceding year. 


Cotton and Products 
Cor1ron PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN GREECE 


Cotton cultivation in Greece increased 
steadily until 1940, when 79,000 hectares 
were planted, says the European press. 
Because of extreme food shortages, how- 
ever, farmers began to concentrate more 
on food crops, and in 1942 only 9,000 
hectares were planted to cotton. Efforts 
Were made to have at least 40,000 hec- 
lares of cotton grown in 1943, but these 
attempts were not successful. 

The Cotton Institute and the Adminis- 
tration of Home Grown Products control 
the cotton trade, fix prices, supervise the 
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distribution of seed, processing, collec- 
tion, and exportation of cotton. The 
latter office also supervises 105 ginning 
installations. 


EGyYPt’s COTTON EXPORTS 


In December 1943, 158,501 cantars of 
cotton were exported from Egypt, making 
a total of 1,721,327 cantars for the first 
4 months of the season which began on 
September 1, compared with 564,752 
cantars shipped in the corresponding 
months of 1942. (1 cantar=99.05 
pounds). 

Trading was more active and prices 
were higher in December than in the 
preceding month. 


PERU’s COTTON PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Planting of Peru’s 1944 cotton crop has 
been completed, under favorable weather 
conditions. 

Approximately 1,100,000 quintals (of 
46 kilograms) are expected from the 1943 
crop, compared with 1,518,000 quintals 
the preceding year. 

Large quantities of Pima cotton were 
sold in November and December, the bet- 
ter qualities of Tanguis having previously 
been disposed of. By November 30, about 
82 percent of the 1943 estimated output 
had been sold, only 158,000 quintals of 
that crop and the 1942 carry-over re- 
maining unsold. Up to that date, for- 
ward sales of 1944 Tanguis cotton totaled 
13,700 quintals at an average price of 
0.114.27 soles per quintal. 

In November, 3,930 metric tons of cot- 
ton were exported—2,391 tons to Chile. 
Exports in November 1942 amounted to 
3,449 tons. During the first 11 months 
of 1943, 33,955 tons were exported—53 
percent to the United Kingdom and 23 
percent to Chile. Exports in the first 11 
months of 1942 totaled 32,948 tons, and 
in the corresponding period of 1941, cot- 
ton exports attained the high total of 
79,408 tons—over half of which went to 
Japan. 


SPAIN’s COTTON IMPORTS 


In December 1943, 18,850 bales (4,524,- 
000 kilograms) of cotton were imported 
by Spain, making a total of 80,734,582 
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“Turn in Your Old Nip- 
ples!” Is Nazi Order 


Nazi babies must do their bit for 
Hitler’s total war. A German pub- 
lication has reminded retailers of 
infant bottle nipples that no nip- 
ple can be sold unless the old nip- 
ple it replaces is forthcoming in 
exchange. In other words, the old 
nipple is a ration coupon for the 
new nipple. It is the retailer’s job 
to account strictly and to deliver 
collected scraps in suitable quan- 
tities. 

A complete, detailed set of recog- 
nized channels is then set out for 
the flow of the masses of scrap 
nipples back from the scattered 
host of rubber shops via ware- 
houses to State scrap-rubber deal- 
ers and so on to the reclaimers. 
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kilograms for that year. This represents 
an improvement of almost 11,000,000 
kilograms over the 1942 total of 69,805,798 
kilograms. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
’ RAYON PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Brazil’s rayon production is said to be 
centered in five plants in the State of 
Sao Paulo. In 1942, these mills had a 
combined output of 8,092,244 kilograms 
of yarn, comprising 5,746,753 kilograms 
of viscose yarn, 1,701,533 kilograms of 
acetate, 32,375 kilograms of cuprammo- 
nium (Bemberg) and 611,800 kilograms 
of staple fiber. The entire production 
reportedly is used within the country— 
25 percent for hosiery and knitted goods, 
and most of the remainder for dress 
goods, hat bands, and ribbons. 


W ool and Products 


YIELD SOMEWHAT REDUCED IN CHILE 


Shearing of the 2,600,000 sheep in the 
Magallanes Province of Chile was begun 
the last week of December. The wool ap- 
pears to be of good quality, with less 
dirt and grease than in last season, but 
the yield is not expected to equal the 
22,000,000 pounds of 1943. 

Bad weather caused many deaths 
among the lambs, and drought and high 
winds resulted in a poor grass crop for 
grazing. 

In the first 10 months of last year 7,- 
211,470 kilograms of wool were exported 
from the Magallanes Province. 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


In the second week of January, few 
transactions were made in the United 
Kingdom’s yarn market. Fine-quality 
wool yarns were in greater demand than 
medium and low grades. 

Spinners of wool yarn in the United 
Kingdom are busy, and new orders are 
accepted subject to extended delivery 
dates. 

Inquiries for nonutility fabrics exceed 
the output possible under the limited 
rations held by woolen mills for that type 
of goods. Production is confined pri- 
marily to utility materials. Most fac- 
tories have sufficient business to maintain 
full operations for many weeks. 

The Government’s  cloth-purchase 
scheme for Palestine has been canceled, 
but shipments are to go to Malta, as 
scheduled. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


DEMAND ACTIVE IN MEXICO 


Retail trade flourished in Mexico dur- 
ing December, department stores, shops, 
and curb merchants in Mexico City hav- 
ing reported a big holiday trade. 

Textile mills, fiber processing plants, 
and cordage mills operated at capacity, 
some even working extra shifts. 

Flax growing is expanding in northern 
Sonora. 


Wearing Apparel 


CLOTHES RATIONING IN U. K. 


Despite labor shortages in the textile 
industry, basic clothes rationing in Eng- 
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land will be maintained at four coupons 
per month. This will mean a total of 24 
coupons for the ration period which be- 
gan on February 1 and ends on July 31, 
writes the British press. 

Unused coupons from previous ration 
books will remain valid. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Topacco GROWING, Banta, BRAZIL 


Tobacco plantings for 1943-44 in the 
State of Bahia, Brazil, amount to approx- 
imately 30,000 hectares, from which a 
yield of more than 220,000 bales (75 kilo- 
grams each) is expected. The crop, it 
is believed, will be of fair quality. 

Last year’s crop in Bahia came to well 
over 200,000 bales, a substantial gain over 
the record lew of 150,000 bales during 
1941-42. Bahia’s tobacco consumption is 
officially estimated at 80,000 bales of 75 
kilograms, annually. 


CANADIAN TOBACCO ACREAGE To BE 
INCREASED 


Increased civilian demand and expand- 
ing requirements for the armed forces 
call for a substantial gain in Canada’s 
tobacco production. Acreage to be 
planted to tobacco in 1944 has been 
placed at 86,700, compared with 72,040 
in 1943 and 78,730 in 1942. The 96,900- 
acre goal originally set was found to be 
unattainable in view of shortages exist- 
ing in the way of fertilizer, labor, and 
other production requirements. 

Canadian tobacco acreage, production, 
and consumption have been expanding 
since 1925, acreage and production hav- 
ing been highest in 1939. These were 
purposely reduced when the outbreak of 
war caused sharp curtailment of exports 
to the United Kingdom. Except for a 
temporary recession during the depres- 
sion years, consumption has shown a 
steady increase and is greatly in excess 
of production. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN ESTONIA 


Yields of tobacco in Estonia were ex- 
pected to be five times as large in 1943 
as in 1942 because of the greater area 
planted. 

The Tobacco Cultivation Center made 
contracts with 1,050 growers; 50,000 addi- 
tional individuals were allowed to grow 
from 100 to 200 plants each. 





To Enhance Air Travel’s 
“Cheerfulness” 


The emotional reaction of passengers 
to color and lighting schemes of the 
cabins-of aircraft has been the subject 
of considerable research and study by 
the British Colour Council, reports the 
British press. A bright and warm in- 
terior for a foggy day, and softer tones 
for use in high altitudes where clouds 
reflect light, were some of the decorative 
lighting schemes for cabins recently 
exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 
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Foreign-Trade Figures for 1943 Smash Records 


Record-breaking exports and imports 
during 1943 were announced several days 
ago by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Exports at $12,- 
716,902,000 exceeded 1942 by 58 percent, 
1929 by 143 percent, and the previous 
peak year 1920 by 54 percent. Imports 
at $3,364,809,000 were higher than in any 
year since 1929. 

Exports in 1943 equaled the sum of ex- 
ports for any 2 years of the World War I 
period and exceeded by 104 percent the 


March 1941, the first month in which th 
Lend-Lease Act was operative, Lend. 
Lease shipments exceeded $1,000,009 

both in July and September 1943 and ap. 
proximated that figure in October. B 
the fall of 1943, in other words, Leng. 
Lease shipments were about 80 percent 
of total United States exports instead of 
the mere fraction of a percent in March 
of 1941. From the approximate 14 per. 
cent of United States exports in the last 
10 months of 1941 and the 61 percent jp 
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exports of $6,233,513,000 in 1917, the 
World War I year of largest exports. 

December 1943 marked the eighth suc- 
cessive month in which exports were 
above the billion-dollar mark. However, 
the December total of $1,248,589,000 fell 
short of the July 1943 peak of $1,267,- 
057,000. 

United States exports other than Lend- 
Lease have sustained a sharp setback 
coincident with the tremendous expan- 
sion of Lend-Lease trade. From the $4,- 
406,151,000 in the last 10 months of 1941, 
such exports dropped to $2,179,042,000 in 
the first 10 months of 1943. Completely 
eclipsed by the magnitude of Lend-Lease 
shipments and curtailed considerably 
from the more recent years of 1937 
through 1942, the value of United States 
exports other than Lend-Lease is now 
running at about the same rate as in the 
period 1934 through 1936. While this 
surpasses the figures of the depression 
years 1931 through 1933, it is far below 
the trade of the 1920’s and the World 
War I period. 

As against the value of $1,000,000 in 


the full year 1942, Lend-Lease shipments 
attained such proportions in the first 10 
months of 1943 as to constitute 78 per- 
cent of the total for that period. At the 
current rate, monthly Lend-Lease ship- 
ments have multiplied about 13 times 
from those of the 1941 monthly average, 
while United States total exports have 
only doubled in the same period. 

Reflecting the tremendous requirement 
for materials which has developed as a 
result of the war, general imports (ar- 
rivals) for 1943 reached $3,364,809,000, 
23 percent greater than imports for 1942 
and 51 percent greater than the average 
of the 10-year pre-war period—1932 
through 1941. 

The 1943 figure, compared with the 
period of World War I and the years 
immediately following, is 11 percent 
greater than the $3,031,213,000 of 1918, 
the heaviest yearly imports of World 
War I, but 36 percent behind the $5,278- 
481,000 of 1920, the largest yearly im 
ports of the immediate post-World Wal 
I period. 

While the value of general imports for 
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the full year 1943 substantially increased 
mpared with recent years, the Decem- 
per total of $274,256,000 was the smallest 
since April, being 16 percent under the 
ak 1943 monthly total registered in 
October. ; | 
Imports for consumption during 1943 
came to $3,367,573,000, representing a 
gain of 22 percent over the figure for 
1942, approximately the same propor- 
tionate rise as that for general imports. 
For 1943, general imports and imports 
for consumption were at about the same 
level, indicating that the imported mer- 
chandise placed in warehouse on arrival 
in the country was about as large as 
that withdrawn from warehouse. This 
contrasts with 1942 when imports for con- 
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sumption exceeded general imports. re- 
flecting the fact that more merchandise 
was withdrawn from warehouse than 
was placed in warehouse on arrival in 
the country. 

The net merchandise export balance 
for December 1943 amounted to $974,333,- 
000, by virtue of which the years’ total 
was brought to a new high of $9,352,- 
093,000, 77 percent over the previous 
peak of $5,293,,402,000 in 1942. 

The tables below show, by value, the 
annual United States exports and im- 
ports for the individual years 1915 
through 1940 and monthly United States 
exports and imports for the individual! 
months of 1941 through 1943: 


TABLE 1.—U. S. Exports: 1941, 1942, and 1943 


{All figures expressed in thousands of dollars and adjusted to nearest thousand] 





——— 
Total ex- Percent of 
, 6 sorts for “nd- Lease 
Per U.S. mer- | POPS fr | Lend-Lease! Lend-Lease 
eriod chendiee U. 8. (in- exports exports to 
: 5: cluding re- iti | total ex- 
exports) ports 
1M] 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Grand total 


1942 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Grand total 


13 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Grand total 


$317, 471 $324, 864 


297, 967 303, 118 
349, 963 356, 750 $1, 000 0.3 
377, 952 387, 219 5, 000 | 1.3 
376, 435 384, 717 16, 000 4.2 
323, 691 329, 765 35, 000 10.6 
355, 217 364, 982 72, 000 19.8 
442, 286 460, 226 67, 000 14.6 
413, 425 424, 572 86, 000 20.3 
647, 462 | 666, 376 | 167, 000 25. 1 
481, 631 491, 819 137, 000 27.9 
636, 367 652, 743 155, 000 23.7 
5, O19, 867 5, 147, 151 741, 000 14.4 
475, 205 481, 463 175, 000 36. 4 
476, 327 479, 993 194, 000 40.4 
621, 573 627, 603 329, 000 52.4 
709, 076 716, 774 425, 000 59.3 
529, 243 535, 194 306, 000 52.2 
642, 830 648, 222 405, 000 62.5 
645, 009 649, 926 424, 000 65. 2 
606, 244 703, 096 434, 000 61.8 
725, 878 731, 995 472, 000 64.5 
793, 718 801, 479 562, 000 70.1 
779, 852 786, 792 561, 000 71.3 
864, 584 872, 879 608, 000 69.7 
7, 959, 539 &, 035, 416 4, 895, 000 60.9 
721, 960 730, 133 535, 000 73. 3 
710, 464 718, 940 529, 000 73.6 
973, 733 YRS, 228 777, 000 78.6 
970, 287 979, 837 775, 000 7¥. 1 
1, 075, 835 1, O84, 514 848, 000 78. 1 
995, 349 1, 001, 597 791, 000 79. 0 
1, 254, 256 1, 262, 057 1, 021, 000 80. 9 
1, 192, 672 1, 203, 7 989, OOF 82. 2 
1, 216, 313 1, 23% 1, 001, 000 81.2 
1, 184, O84 l 942, 000 79.0 
1, O61, 827 1 
1, 236, 264 l 
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TABLE 2.—U. S. Imports: 1941, 1942, and 
1943—Continued 


[ All figures expressed in thousands of dollars and adjusted 


to nearest thousand] 





General | Imports fod 
Period imports consum p- 
(arrivals) tion 
1942: 
May $190, 800 | — $186, 580 
June 215, 290 | 200, 226 
July 213, 362 209, 248 
August } 186, 333 184, 820 
September | 196, 061 | 196, 785 
October 199, 694 223, 409 
November 168, 637 186, 942 
December | 358, 301 | 407, 144 
Grand total 2, 742, 014 2, 766, 425 
1943: 

January 228, 248 | 245, 580 
February 233, 872 | 244, 910 
March 249, 234 | 263, 968 
April 257, 569 | 267, 431 
May 280, 941 285, 058 
June_- 295, 225 287, 578 
July _.. 300, 088 294, 374 
August } 315, 336 305, 714 
September_ - 284, 936 283, 775 
October 328, 572 316, 711 
November 316, 532 301, 427 
December 274, 256 271, 047 


Grand total 


3, 364, 809 


3, 367, 573 





TABLE 3.—U. S. Imports and Exports: 


1915-1940 


{All figures expressed in thousands of dollars and adjust- 
ed to nearest thousand] 





Exports, 


eas Ren te} General 
Year | pie | imports 

1915 $3, 554, 671 $1, 778, 597 
1916 5, 482, 641 2, 391, 635 
1917 6, 233, 513 | 2, 952, 468 
1918 6, 149, 088 | 3, 031, 213 
1919 7, 920, 426 3, 904, 365 
1920 8, 228, 016 5, 278, 481 
1921 4, 485, 031 2, 509, 148 
1922 3, 831, 777 | 3, 112, 747 
1923 4, 167, 493 3, 792, 066 
1924 4, 590, 984 | 3, 609, 963 
1925 4, 909, 848 | 4, 226, 589 
1926 4, 808, 660 | 4, 430, 888 
1927 4, 865, 375 4, 184, 742 
1928 5, 128, 356 4, 091, 444 
1929. 5, 240, 995 4, 399, 361 
1930 3, 843, 181 3, 060, 908 
1931 2, 424, 289 | 2, 090, 635 
1932 1, 611, 016 | 1, 322, 774 
1933 1, 674, 994 | 1, 449, 559 
1934 2, 132, 800 1, 655, 055 
1935 2, 282, 874 2, 047, 485 
1936 2, 455, 978 2, 422, 592 
1937 3, 349, 167 3, 083, 468 
1938 _ 3, 094, 440 | 1, 960, 428 
1939 3, 177, 176 2, 318, 081 
1940 


4, 021, 146 


2, 625, 379 








12, 593, 944 | 12, 716, 902 


' 10, 100, 000 





! Partly estimated 


TABLE 2.—U. S. Imports: 1941, 1942, and 1943 


| All figures expressed in thousands of dollars and adjusted to 


nearest thousand } 





General Imports for 
Period imports consump- 
(arrivals) tion 


1 
January 
February 





216, 66s 
March 254, 557 
April 274, 572 
May 281 306 
June 61, 063 
July 4, 391 
August 273, 825 
Septem ber 204, 947 
October 292, 296 





Period 


1941 
November 
December 


Grand total 


142 
January 
February 
March 
April 


General 
imports 
(arrivals) 


$280, 538 


343, 776 | 


3, 345, O84 


253, 546 
253, 609 
272, 111 
234, 870 


Imports for 


consump- 
tion 


$276, 237 
338, 383 


3, 221, 954 


256, 046 
239, 592 
252, 029 
223, 604 


Textile Shortage in Hungary 


Several hundred thousand kilograms 
of rags and cotton waste are to be pur- 
chased in Greece by the Hungarian Vi- 
cuna Mills, reports the Hungarian press. 
Purchase, transportation, and payment 
are to be handled by the Hungarian In- 
stitute for the Exchange of Goods. 

Early in November 1943, 27,000 kilo- 
grams of cotton waste were reported to 
have been imported by Hungary from 
Turkey. 

Since supplies have been cut off from 
Italy, the scarcity of textiles in Hungary 
has become increasingly acute. New 
textile materials are distributed only to 
those merchants who deliver a corre- 
sponding quantity of rags and waste to 
the authorities. 
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Argentina.—The following trade-mark 
was published in the “Boletin Oficial’’ of 
January 26, 1944, together with 111 oth- 
ers which apparently did not conflict. 
Opposition must be filed before February 
21, 1944: 





Date of 

Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1944 

Amarilis_-__-- 22.—- Entire class Jan. 26 





Brazil—The following petitions for 
trade-marks, published, among others, 
in the Diario Oficial (Official Gazette) of 
the dates given below, are submitted for 
scrutiny of possible infringements of 
American-owned marks. Opposition 
must be presented within 30 days: 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


1944 
Chloracid No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Jan. 15 
product. 
Sanitas do Do. 
Piridin-Derganil do Do. 
Primer No. 12—Iron tubes for elec- Do. 
tric power. 
Eletronic No. 8—Scientifie and pre- Do 
cision instruments. 
Radar do Do 
Tank No. 23—Cotton piece Do. 
goods. 
Atomizado No. 48—Perfumery Jan. 17 
Standardt No. 13—Goods of precious Do. 


metals and imitations of 
goods and jewelry. 
Primus No. 10—Instruments, ap- Do 
paratus, and contriv- 
anees for surgical or cura- 
tive purposes. 


Tank No. 60— Books Do. 

Sulfasjcsidan No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Jan. 19 
product. 

Sulfasucsinol ee : Do. 

Penicilan do Do. 

Macam _. No. 39—Rubber tubes. Do 
No. 58—Hose. 

Power No. 8—Radios, refrigera- Do. 
tors, and accumulators. 

York Do 


0 
No. 12—Metal goods not | Jan. 2 
included in other classes. 


New-Zar 


Tintas Para- | No. 1—Paints and var- Jan. 22 
mount. nishes. 
Super No. 40—Furniture and up- No. 
holstery. 

No. 8—Refrigerating appa- 
ratus. 

No. 17—Engineering, ar- 
ehitectural and building 
contrivances. 

Planet... No. 8—Chronometers and Do. 
watches. 

Laxocol . No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do 
product. 

Uptown No. 35—Leather wrist- Do. 
watch bands. 

Penicier No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do 
product. 

Betasedar ee Do. 

Wilson Nos. 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 10; Do. 
11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16; 17; 
18: 19; 20; 21; 22; 23; 24; 
25; 26; 27; 31; 35; 38; 39; 
41; 42; 43; 44; 45; 46; 47; 
48; 50; 51; 52; 55; 56; 57; 
58; 59: and 60. 

Neurostaze : No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Jan. 24. 
product. 

Sulfozine E do Do. 

Camper J No. 23 — Cotton piece Do. 
goods. 


No. 26—Natural and arti- 
ficial silk piece goods. 

No. 29—Linen goods. 

No. 32.—Woolen goods. 

No. 37—Table and bed 
wear. 
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Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


1944 
No. 36—Articles of cloth- Jan. 24 
ing. 
No. 48—Perfumery. 
No. 54—Umbrellas and 
walking sticks. 
Penicidex No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 


Camper 





Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication: 





. ’ Jate 
Class No. and Date of 


Trade-mark product publica- 
tion 
1044 
Kienox No. 57—Perfum- | Feb. ! 
ery, etc 
Ladogal, Zoarin, Morru- | No. 75—Chemical Do. 


and pharmaceu 
tical products. 


sanit, Beautylax, Caro- 
binase, Quimio-Bras, 
Doricyl, Vitaminets, 
Crema 3233 Brand, 
Brand, Mensol, Pepto- 
bismol Norwich, Hi- 
dral, Estrormon, Viror- 
mon, Antifect, Quimio 
sang, Penetro, Mex- 
sana, Clin-Argol, Boca- 
lav, Pentavit, Octovit, 
Hexacit, Fivitan, Idi 
tan, Tanidin, Sulitan, 
Bucodent, Quimio 
Bras. 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks 
were published in the “Diario de Centro 
America” of Guatemala, dated January 
28, 1944, volume No. 75: Opposition must 
be filed within 40 days following the date 
of publication: 





Date of 
Trade mark Class. No. and product publi 
cation 


1044 
El Dorado No. 46—Edible vegeta Jan. 28 
ble oil and other prod- 
ucts 
Vegetal No. 46—Vegetable lard, Do 
and other products 


Manteca 
Nieve 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registrations of trade-marks 
were published in the “Diario de Centro 
America” of Guatemala, under the dates 
listed. Opposition must be filed within 
40 days following date of its publication: 





Date of 
Class number and product publi 
cation 


Trade-marks 


i 1944 
Ascorbicin No.6—Chemical, medicinal, | Jan. 14 
and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and vitamin prepara- 
tions 
Tiloquinona No. 6—Chemical, medicinal, Do, 


and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and anti-hemorrhage 
preparations. 
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——$$$____ 
¥ ; D 
lrade-marks Class number and product | oa 

| Cation 
Vasano No. 6—Perfumes, toilet ar- leat , 
ticles, chemical products, ies 
medicinal and pharma- | 
ceutical preparations, | 
medicines for treating sea- 
sickness. | 
Navitol No. 6—Chemical, medicinal, | Do 


and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and vitamin prepara- 
tions. 

No. 6—Perfumes, toilet ar- | Jan, 99 
ticles, chemical products, : 
medicinal and pharma- | 
ceutical preparations, 
and kidney pills. 

Ladogal No. 6—Perfumes, toilet ar- | Do 
ticles, chemical products, ; 
medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations, 
and antiseptics. 

Solganal No. 6—Perfumes, toilet ar- Do 
ticles, chemical products, ; 
medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, and 
medicines for treating tu- 
berculosis. 

No. 6—Perfumes, toilet ar- Do 
ticles, chemical products, : 
medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. 

Progynon No. 6—Perfumes, toilet ar- 
ticles, chemical products, 
medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations 

RCA Nos. 21,31, and 24—Vacuum Do 
cleaners, radio compasses, ; 
receiving and transmitting 
television sets, receiving 
and sending radio tele- 
phones, radios, accessories, 
ete., refrigeration and ac- 
cessories, electric washing 
machines, and electric 
Irons. 


Zaorin 


Selectan 


Do. 


Purity No. 46—Rolled oats and oat Do. 
flakes 

Blackbird No. 7—Cordage products Jan. % 

Selby No, 39—Leather, cloth, and | Jan. 31 
rubber shoes, 

Ceglin No. 6—Chemical com- | Feb, 2 
pounds 

Buda No. 22, 1%—Pumps, Diesel Do, 
motors, road machinery, 
railroad tools, rail drills, 
ete 

Buda-Lanova No. 23—Parts for motors,| Do. 


specially for Diesel motors 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations appear in 
issues of the Diario Oficial from January 
24 to 29, 1944. Opposition of these trade- 
marks should be filed within 30 days of 
the date of first publication in the Diario 
Oficial: 





Date of 
lrade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1 
Opotonico Drug store and chemical | Jan. ® 
products 
Euboldina do Do 
Guprex do Do, 
Overlay Paints and varnishes Jan. 13 
Speiode Drug store and chemical | Jan, ® 
products 
Indus Groceries and foodstuffs Do. 
Bromural Drug store and chemical | Jan, 2 
products 
Octin do Do. 
Albametal Paints and varnishes Do. 
Caucho Coal do Do. 
Fer-Co-Fer do Do. 








The Bulgarian Agricultural Society 
presented recently an exhibit of “milk” 
products derived from soybeans. “Yog- 
burt,” “rice milk,” cream, and cheese 
were among the commodities prepared 
exclusively from the oilseed, states the 
Nazi press. 











r in 
uary 
ade- 
ys of 
jiario 


Yate of 
ublica- 
tion 


1944 
Jan. 


Do. 
Do, 
Jan. 
Jan. 2 


Do. 
Jan. 2 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


————— 


Society 


“Yog- 
cheese 


utes the 
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ollowing publications, added to the 
aime ement’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed aS a service to the business. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
ublication, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
February 5, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The February 5 issue contains 
these articles: 


UNITED STATES OBJECTIVES IN INDIA AND 
THE Far East: Statement by the Presi- 
dent. 


JAPANESE ATROCITIES: United States Pro- 
tests and Representations to Japan. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY LIBERIA AGAINST 
GERMANY AND JAPAN. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF. 


THe WARTIME DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZA- 
tions TO DEAL WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC OPERATIONS AND PROBLEMS— 
CHRONOLOGY: July 1, 1939, to December 
31, 1943. 


TREATY Wi1TH Mexico RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF WATERS OF THE COLO- 
RADO AND TIA JUANA RIVERS AND OF THE 
Rio GRANDE. 


CONVENTION ON THE INTER-AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES. 


CONVENTION ON THE REGULATION OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC. 


INTER-AMERICAN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
CONVENTION AND NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
GIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT. 


Other Publications 


CHINA HANDBOOK 1937-1943. Compiled 
by Chinese Ministry of Information. 
1943. 984 pp. Price, $5. A survey of 
major developments during China’s 6 
years of war. Presents information on 
the country’s area, population, topog- 
raphy, climate, history, and religion; its 
political structure and foreign relations; 
publishable data about its military or- 
ganization, together with account of 
major battles and campaigns, educa- 
tional, cultural, and industrial matters, 
labor, trade, public health, relief, and 
foreign missions. Includes also chapters 
discussing Chinese associations and so- 
cieties; a chronology of major events 
during the past 6 years; a Chinese Gov- 
ernment directory; and an up-to-date 
Chinese “Who’s Who,” including bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent men and 
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women both in and out of the Govern- 
ment. Contains tables and charts and a 
three-color map of China. 


Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


GRAIN TRADE YEAR Book 1942-1943. 
Sanford Evans Statistical Service. 1943. 
Vol. XXIII. 108 pp. Price, $2.50. Con- 
tains full Canadian grain statistics, with 
Summary tables for principal foreign 
countries and world production and 
movement. 


Available from: Sanford Evans Sta- 
tistical Service, Sanford Evans & Co., Ltd., 
171 McDermot Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 


THE UNITED FruIT COMPANY AND MIDDLE 
America. A. A. Pollan. January 1944. 
27 pp. One of a series of weekly round 
tables on Latin America conducted at 
the New School for Social Research in 
New York. Points out that mutual ad- 
vantages in trade form the real basis of 
inter-American relations today and to- 
morrow. 


Available from: Middle America Infor- 
mation Bureau, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


THE NEW ZEALAND OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK, 
1943. Census and Statistics Department 
of the Dominion of New Zealand. 1943. 
5lst issue. 722 pp. Its 47 sections in- 
clude data on the population, vital sta- 
tistics, external trade, shipping, roads 
and transport, aviation and air trans- 
port, agricultural and pastoral produc- 
tion, mining, factory production, build- 
ing and construction, public finance, 
social-security pensions, local govern- 
ment, banking and currency, incomes 
and income tax, prices, wage rates and 
hours of labor, labor laws and allied 
legislation, electric power. Contains 
also a detailed index and map of New 
Zealand. showing physical features, 
towns, and communications. 


Availabie from: Census and Statistics 
Department, Wellington C. 1, New Zea- 
land. 


FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE Post- 
WAR WoRLD—SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD 
Peace. National Policy Committee. 
1943. 24 pp. National Policy Reports 
No. 16. Price, 25 cents. Report of two 


sessions of the Cleveland Policy Com- 
mittee. 


Available from: National Policy Com- 
mittee, 1202 National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D.C. 





Crockery and Hardware Needs, 
South Africa 


The Union of South Africa needs 
5,000,000 cups and saucers a year, ac- 
cording to a statement of the presi- 
dent of the South African Federated 
Chamber of Industries. Other annual 
requirements mentioned were 4,500,000 
glass tumblers, 8,000,000 plates, 3,500,- 
000 mugs, 500,000 saucepans, and 9,000,- 
000 spoons and forks. At current prices 
the cost of these items to consumers 
would be £2,000,000 a year. 
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Virginia Kinnard (“Britain’s Trees 
Will Grow Again’”).—Born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., George Washington Univer- 
sity, A. B., A. M.; majored in Romance 
Languages. Has been in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for a 
number of years, formerly in the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Tariffs and the Far East- 
ern Unit. In March 1942 was appointed 
Business Assistant on the Durable-Ma- 
terials Reports Staff; is now a member 
of the Industrial Projects Unit. 


Jacques Kunstenaar (“International 
Sample Fairs”) —Born in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Attended Universities of Zurich 
Florence, London School of Economics, 
Institute of International Studies at 
Geneva. Before taking up post-gradu- 
ate studies held executive business posi- 
tions in various European countries. 
His post-graduate work in international 
economics led to doctorate conferred by 
the University of Zurich in 1932. Pres- 
ident of the International Universities 
League of Nations Federation in 1931-32 
and honorary president since then. Dr. 
Kunstenaar was an editor of the Swiss 
Telegraphic Agency and later financial 
and economic correspondent of the lead- 
ing Dutch newspaper “Algemeen Han- 
delsblad,” Amsterdam. He opened his 
own office as economic consultant at 
Zurich. Was adviser to the Depart- 
ment-Stores Association of Switzerland, 
the cement industries and others, and a 
specialist on international trade and 
finance. Came to the United States to 
conduct a survey for the Department- 
Stores Association and Swiss industrial 
export groups. Opened his own office as 
economic consultant in New York City. 
Joined International Economics and Sta- 
tistics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, September 21, 1943. 


Oswald Schreiner, Jr. (“Post-War For- 
eign Markets for Office Machinery”) .— 
Born February 2, 1910, in Washington, 
D. C. Studied at the University of 
North Carolina School of Business Ad- 
ministration and George Washington 
University; B. S.:in Economics. Asso- 
ciated with the business office of the 
People’s Drug Stores, Inc., until 1936. 
Since engaged in business development, 
retail financing, with Associates Invest- 
ment Corporation, Central Acceptance 
Corporation, and Bankers Commercial 
Securities Corporation of New York City. 
Joined the staff of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in July 1943. 





Coffee growers in Venezuela are or- 
ganizing the Federacién de Venezuela, 
largest group of coffee-growers in the 
Republic, for the purpose of increasing 
and improving production and exporta- 
tion of the product. Coffee ranks next 
to petroleum as one of Venezuela’s lead- 
ing exports. 
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The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration has issued Current Ex- 
port Bulletins Nos. 146 and 147, as 
follows: 


No. 515—Current Export Bulletin No. 146, 
February 12, 1944— 


Subject I of Current Export Bulletin No. 144 
(Announcement No. 512 in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for February 5) Amended .— 
Replaces Subject I of Current Export Bul- 
letin 144, dated January 27, 1944. 


WPB DIRECTIVE 27 


I.A. WPB General Exports Order M-148 
has now been replaced by WPB Directive 27 
dated January 1, 1944, which authorizes the 
Foreign Economic Administration to assign 
specific preference ratings (within allocation 
limits) to commodities for which the Foreign 
Economic Administration has been given allo- 
cations together with specific rating authority 
by the War Production Board. Preference 
ratings may be assigned by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration to orders covered by 
export licenses or release certificates for the 
following destinations at the present time 
(other destinations may be added at a future 
date and will then be announced): 


20 American Repub- Miquelon 
lics. Pierre. 
Afghanistan. Newfoundland and 

Belgian Congo. Labrador. 

British Oceania. Netherlands Posses- 
Eire (Ireland). sions in Caribbean. 
French Guiana. Portugal and Posses- 


and St. 


French Oceania. sions. 

French West Indies. Spain and Posses- 
Greenland. sions 

Liberia. Sweden. 
Madagascar. Switzerland. 


for the commodities listed on pages 120-122 
of the Comprehensive Schedule. Exporters 
need not file WPB—541 (formerly PD-1A) ap- 
plications for these commodities, but shall 
indicate on the application for export license 
or release certificate that such rating is re- 
quested. 

B. Directive 27 does not affect the rating 
procedure for mining and petroleum com- 
pany programs. 

II.A. In addition to the authority out- 
lined in paragraph-I above, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration is now authorized by 
Directive 27 to assign preference ratings up to 
and including AA-3 to the delivery, for ex- 
port to any country*, for all items having a 
factory value of less than $500 except the 
following: 

1. Any of the commodities listed on pages 
120-122 of Comprehensive Export Schedule 
13. However, this exception does not apply 
to any of these commodities if they are to be 
exported to countries other than those listed 
in paragraph I. 

2. Specific materials which may hereafter 
be excepted by the War Production Board and 
which will be announced. Applications for 
ratings of material falling within this provi- 
sion will follow the procedure currently ef- 
fective requiring submission of a WPB-541 
with the application for export license or re- 
lease certificate. (See Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 13, pp. 118-119.) 

3. Any material for which any WPB form 
other than WPB—541 (PD-1A) is required in 
accordance with an applicable WPB regula- 
tion or order. 





*This provision does not apply to ship- 
ments to Canada. 


4. Accessories, spare parts, or complemen- 
tary or other related equipment for any prin- 
cipal items being exported or procured at the 
same time as a principal item which has a 


value of $500 or more. (In these cases the 
WPB will assign a preference rating for such 
materials when a rating for the principal item 
is assigned.) 

5. Any quantity of material properly part 
of a single export order which appears to have 
been subdivided for the purpose of obtaining 
a rating from the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration under this authority. 

B. The assignment of ratings to material 
for export under this provision must con- 
form to the domestic rating pattern for sim- 
ilar uses. 

C. 1. In the case of countries in paragraph 
I, except those for which a program license is 
in effect, any application submitted to FEA 
for exportations which fall within the fore- 
going specifications and outside the excep- 
tions need not be accompanied by a Form 
WPB-541. The rating will be assigned di- 
rectly on the original of the export license. 
It will no longer be necessary, in the case of 
export license applications to be rated in ac- 
cordance with the above provisions, for the 
exporters to submit the fourth signed copy 
of Form FEA 119, formerly required under the 
PD-1A rating. 

2. For countries in paragraph I for which 
program licenses are in effect, the procedure 
is the same except that the 4th copy of 119 
must also be submitted where this form is 
used as a release certificate. 

3. For destinations other than those listed 
in paragraph I, the exporter may discontinue 
submission of WPB-541 where the proposed 
exportation conforms to paragraph II A in- 
cluding exceptions 1 to 5. 

4. In the case of release certificates, the 
exporter must submit all four copies to FEA 
119 or all copies presently required of BSC-—1 
SCA-2 or the Soviet Union form. He shall 
continue submission of release certificates to 
the presently indicated certifying agency. 

D. It will be necessary for exporters seek- 
ing preference ratings under paragraph II of 
this bulletin to indicate on the application 
for export license or release certificate that 
such a rating is requested. If the exporter 
knows he will require better than an AA-3 
rating, he should submit Form WPB-541 
with his license or release certificate appli- 
cation to the presently indicated certifying 
agency notwithstanding provisions above. 

III. A. Ratings will be assigned on license 
or release certificate applications by the For- 
eign Economic Administration by means of 
a stamp worded as follows: 

Under authority of the War Production 
Board, delivery of the material referred to 
herein is assigned a preference rating of_-_-_-. 
Application and extension of ratings shall be 
made in accordance with Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3. 

B. In the case of ratings assigned in ac- 
cordance with I, the rating stamp will also 
contain the following wording: 

This material is to be charged to the period 


C. The rating assigned by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration may be applied by the 
holder of the export license in accordance 
with the provisions of Priorities Regulation 
No. 3 (as amended from time to time). Ex- 
tension of the rating is also governed by the 
same regulation. Except where, under Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 3, special provisions 
apply, the regulation authorizes the applica- 
tion or extension of the rating by endorse- 
ment on or attachment to the contract or 
purchase order of a certification in substan- 
tially the following form (or, if appropriate, 
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and at the purchaser's option, in the form 
prescribed in CMP Regulation No, 7 as 
amended from time to time) signed man , 

or as provided in Priorities Regulation No, 7 
(section 944.27) by an official duly authorized 
for such purpose: 

The undersigned purchaser hereby repre. 
sents to the seller and to the War Production 
Board that he is entitled to apply or exteng 
the preference ratings indicated opposite the 
items shown on this order, and that such 
application or extension is in accordance 
with Priorities Regulation 3 as amended, with 
the terms of which the undersigned igs fg. 
miliar. 


(Name of Purchaser) 


(Address) 
I sisin nisin eine aetitngientcetaedsin 
(Signature and Title of Duly Authorizeg 
Officer ) 
(BIRGB) 2 <2 wninn ecnnesoen. Seabee 


D. An export order so rated shall be ac. 
cepted and delivery shall be made thereyp- 
der by the producer, distributor or other 
agency receiving such order in its pr 
place with respect to other rated orders jn 
accordance with War Production Board Pry}. 
orities Regulation No.1. Pursuant to Priori. 
ties Regulation No. 3, as amended, a supplier 
receiving an order bearing the certificate 
mentioned in paragraph III C is entitled to 
rely upon the statements made therein yp. 
less he knows or has reason to believe that 
they are false. 

E. Orders for which export license haye 
been issued are to be placed with the 
ducer or distributor in the usual manner. 
If the producer finds it necessary to pur- 
chase material to fill the order, the rat 
applied by the exporter may be extended by 
the producer to his supplier in accordance 
with Priorities Regulation No. 3, as amended. 

F. A licensee in possession of a license 
bearing the stamp described in para 
III A who is unable to find any supplier who 
can accept his order should communicate 
immediately with the appropriate industry 
branch of the War Production Board for 
assistance in locating a supplier who can 
accept his order. 

IV. As other authorizations to assign pref- 
erence ratings are received, or when any de- 
letions or amendments are to be made in 
these provisions, notice thereof will be an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletins. 


No. 516—Current Export Bulletin No, 147, 
February 16, 1944 


I. Exports of Automotive Replacement and 
Repair Parts 


A. Exports of Certain Copper, Brass and 
Bronze Replacement and Repair Parts 


Exporters of cables and high tension wire 
to be used solely for automotive replacement 
and repair parts should indicate on their 
license applications both CMP Code Number 
105 and the appropriate Schedule B Num- 
bers for non-ferrous metal products, some 
of which are listed as follows: 


Commodity Schedule B Number 


Copper cables (bare) .._..__.-.-.--. 6425.0 
Copper cables (insulated) __.._._--. 6435.00 
High tension wire (rubber covered) ~ 6430.00 


No preference ratings or allotment num- 
bers are needed for bulk and spool primary 
wire, spark plug wire and battery cable to 
be used solely for automotive replacement 
and repair parts in lengths not exceeding the 
100-foot maximum as outlined in the War 
Production Board Limitation Order L-158. 
CMP Code Number 105 should not be en- 
tered on license applications for the export 
of the above-mentioned commodities it 
lengths exceeding the 100-foot maximum. 


B. Classification of Commodities unde 
Schedule B 7923.05 (Automotive Parts for 
Replacement, n. e. 8.) 

It has been called to the attention of this 
office that exporters have in some instances 
incorrectly classified certain commodities un- 
der Department of Commerce Schedule B 
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per 7923.05 which includes only those 
tomotive parts for replacement that do not 
appear under other specific Schedule B Num- 


be chedule B Numbers 7923.05 does not in- 
the following items, among others, ball 
and roller bearings and parts, bolts, ma- 
e screws, nuts, rivets and washers ex- 
cept spring shackle bolts, spark plugs, as- 
tos brake lining and clutch facing, and 
starting, lighting and ignition equipment, 
and automobile accessories. 


C. Export of Tire Valves 


Exporters of tire valves should indicate on 
their license applications both CMP Code 
Number 643 and Schedule B Number 7923.05. 

order to facilitate the routing of license 

ications submitted to this office, it is 

ested that the following notation be en- 

in the space provided for commodity 

description (item 11): Attention: Rubber 
Division. 


j]. Establishment of General In-Transit 
' “License GIT-Y/S 


A. A general in-transit license, designated 
gIT-¥/S, is now in effect which authorizes 
the exportation of all commodities subject 
to the regulations of the Foreign Economic 
Administration when such commodities are 
peing shipped in transit through the United 
States, or any place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, from any of the 
Jaces of Origin in List Y to any of the desti- 
nations in List S, both of which are given 
pelow, subject to the following provisions: 

1, Each shipment, except when destined to 
Argentina, must be accompanied by a British 
imperial export license (British imperial ex- 

rt licenses may be distinguished from other 
British licenses by the letter prefix IEL to the 
reference number of the license issued by the 
country of origin), specifying the nature of 
the shipment and naming the ultimate con- 

ee in the country of destination. 

9. Each such British imperial export license 
shall be surrendered to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at the last port of exit from the United 
States, or territory subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, who will forward all such 
licenses to the Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

3. If a shipment is not accompanied by a 
British imperial export license, as provided 
above, an individual export license must be 
obtained from the Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration. 

B. The countries of origin and destination 
referred to above are as follows: 


Y CouNTRIES 


Australia. British Colonies— 
Burma. Continued 
India. Jamaica. 
New Zealand. Kenya. 
Union of South Leeward Island. 
Africa. Nigeria. 
British Colonies in- Northern 
cluding only— Rhodesia. 
Aden. Nyasaland. 
Bahamas. Palestine and 
Barbados. Transjordania. 
Bermuda. Seychelles Islands. 
British Guiana. Sierra Leone. 
British Honduras. Tanganyika. 
Ceylon. Trinidad. 
Cyprus. Uganda. 
Fiji. Western Pacific 
Gambia. Islands. 
Gold Coast. Windward Islands. 
Zanzibar. 
S CouNTRIES 
Argentina. Spain. 
Erie. Spanish Atlantic 
French West Africa. Islands. 


French North Africa. Spanish Morocco 


Portugal. and Tangier. 
Portuguese Atlantic Sweden. 
Islands. Switzerland. 
Portuguese Guinea. Turkey. 


Il. Interchange of Import Recommendations 


A. As announced in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No, 13 (paragraph i, page 125, title 
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“Transfer of Import Recommendations,”) 
American and Canadian exporters are per- 
mitted to interchange Import Recommenda- 
tions. This is to permit the utilization of 
another source of supply where the desig- 
nated exporter (U.S. or Canadian) is unable 
himself to secure the material covered by the 
Import Recommendation. This is also to aid 
importers who cannot predetermine where 
materials will be available. 

B. The above does not apply to Import 
Recommendations for wood pulp and Four- 
drinier Wire. 

C. In cases where a U. S. exporter forwards 
his Import Recommendation to a Canadian 
exporter he should at once notify the Foreign 
Economic Administration in writing of this 
transfer, stating the serial number of the 
Import Recommendation, the country of is- 
suance, the name and address of the trans- 
feree, and the circumstances prompting this 
action. 

D. Where Canadian exporters send Import 
Recommendations to American exporters, 
licensing action can be expedited by their 
forwarding the same information that is re- 
quired of U. 8. exporters to the Export Permit 
Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

E. An American exporter receiving a Ca- 
nadian designated Import Recommendation 
should handle it in the same way he would 
one naming an American exporter. 

F. An exporter submitting an Import Rec- 
ommendation of this category may enclose a 
letter of explanation. 


IV. Exports of Remnants and Mill Ends Made 
Wholly or Chiefly of Rayon and Other 
Synthetic Fibers 


The remnants and mill ends classified 
under Schedule B Number 3849.90 include 
only those remnants and mill ends less than 
ten yards in length made wholly or chiefly of 
rayon and other synthetic fibers and for 
which the quantity to be shipped must be 
expressed in pounds. 

Exporters of rayon and other synthetic 
fiber fabrics of ten yards or over should enter 
on their license applications the specific 
Schedule B Numbers for the woven filament 
yarn fabrics or woven spun rayon fabrics, and 
should not show Schedule B Number 3849.90. 


Price Control 


No. 16—Ezport Price on Dried Prunes and 
Raisins (2d Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation, Amendment No. 5) 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment No. 5 to the 2d Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regulation 
fixing the rate at which dried prunes and 
raisins may be sold for export, effective 
January 26, 1944, as follows: 


Part 1375—ExPorT PRICES 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg. 1,1 Amdt. 5] 
DRIED PRUNES AND RAISINS 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

Section 3 (b) of the 2d Revised Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation is 
amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, however, That a packer who 
exports dried prunes or raisins (other 
than Three Crown London Layer Mus- 
cats and Zante Currants) for which 
maximum prices are established by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 475 shall 


18 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7662, 9998, 15193. 
*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 
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compute his maximum export price 
therefore by using, in lieu of his maxi- 
mum domestic price, the base price com- 
puted in accordance with section 2 (j) 
of the latter regulation. 

This amendment No. 5 shall become 
effective January 26, 1944. 


(56 Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th 
Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 
8 F.R. 4681) 


Issued this 26th day of January 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





Post-War Foreign 
Markets for 
Office Machinery 


(Continued from p. 7) 


cent of our exports. This should con- 
tinue to be a very strong market in the 
future. Latin America received between 
16 and 20 percent, and the recently in- 
creased demand points to a larger 
market in post-war years in the “other 
Americas.” 

Europe, however, represents the great- 
est potential market. We can expect 
somewhat curtailed competition from 
the German industry for a few years, at 
least, for war losses of machinery, per- 
sonnel, and material, plus the economic 
and political restrictions which will fol- 
low, will undoubtedly curb the industry’s 
output. This will present an opportu- 
nity to regain a considerable volume of 
trade in the Continental markets. 

In the past years, France, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands have been our heaviest 
consumers, with annual averages of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, $1,500,000, $1,- 
000,000, respectively. Large potential 
outlets exist in Austria, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, and Switzerland, not 
to mention a better-than-$5,000,000 mar- 
ket that we formerly enjoyed in Ger- 
many. The pre-war figures do not indi- 
cate the large potential possibilities 
which the Soviet Union should offer after 
the war; peacetime developments there 
will be of great interest to our industry. 

Manufacturers should carefully gauge 
the extent of each market in laying the 
groundwork for their long-range plans 
for peacetime, and special emphasis 
should be placed on European markets 
because past experience indicates that 
these are going to be major post-war 
outlets. 


Pent-Up Demand 


The pent-up demand caused by war 
dislocations all over the world, com- 
bined with an enhanced competitive 
position, will place: the U. S. office- 
machine industry in an excellent po- 
sition for reentering foreign trade when 
the cessation of hostilities makes possible 
unhampered production and unrestricted 
shipping. Wise planning at this time by 
the industry will be a helpful approach to 
the resumption of its past enviable posi- 
tion in the international trade. 
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NorTe.— Averages are actual selli 
following exception: Cuba—Uni 


States dollars to the peso. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 











Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
i 
} 
} 
Argentina Paper peso _ a 
Official B___.....- 
| Seer eae 
| Free market. ___--_- | 
Bolivia. __-- Boliviano. _- a 
} __ pee anil 
Brazil__- | Cruzeiro !_ | AIEEE ee 
| Free market_____-___--- 
Special free market __-_- 
ae ee a 
Export draft_-_.___- 2 
Curb market..--- 
ee ss 7 
Gold exchange. - ___- 
Mining dollar-__-- oc 
Agricultural dollar _ - 
ore ee ee fs ll Ue 
} Bank of Republic __----- 
Stabilization Fund 
| SER 
Costa Rica...| Colon.........| Uncontrolled ‘ 
| Controlled _-___- 
| Re ees. ee é 
Ecuador ea ID og nce | Central Bank (official) 
Honduras__..| Lempira- - ---- a 
Merico. ____-- - “RSS : . haces 
Nicaragua_...| Cordoba______| Official... ._. 
en 
Paraguay_....| Paper peso.._.| Official... .__.- 
Paraguay _--_- | Guarani §_____|_....do____- 
ESE Lee , _ ae 
Se | EES Se eee 
Uruguay_....| Peso-_- | Controlled _-.-_. 
Venezuela____| Bolivar__.....| Controlled_. 
ae 


| 

















| 
Average rate | Latest available quotation 
| | | 
| Approxi- 
| mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | a Rat equiva- | Date 
nual) nual) | ly) ° lent in 1943 
‘ U.8. 
| currency 
3.73} 3.73] 373) 3.73| $0.2681| Jan. 15 
4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4. 94 | 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do 
4. 06 3.99 3.99]  .2506 Do. 
46. 46 | 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | Jan. 25 
49.66 | 45.42] 45.12) 45.50 -0220 | Do. 
16. 50 | 16. 50 | 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | Dec. 31 
19. 64 | 19. 63 | 19.63 | 19.63 . 0509 Do. 
20. 52 20. 43 | 20.30 | 20.30 . 0493 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 | 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Jan. 29 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
31. 75 | 32. 37 32. 57 31. 50 . 0317 Do. 
31.13 | 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
31. 13 | 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
31. 13 | 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
31. 13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
175| 1.75 1.75| 1.75| .5714| Jan. 29 
1. 76 1. 76 1.76] 1.76 | 5682 Do. 
(?) | (‘) | (3) (3) (3) Do. 
1.77 | 1. 76 | 1.75 1.75 | 5714 Do. 
5.71 | 5. 65 5. 64 5. 64 .1770 | Jan. 31 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 | Do. 
1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 15 
14. 39 | 14. 10 14. 10 14. 10 0709 | Do. 
2.04 | 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Dec. 31 
4.85 | 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Jan. 15 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | Jan. 22 
d 5. 16 5.27 |. 5.30 . 1887 | Jan. 29 
333.00 | 4333.00 333. 00 | 333.00 | 0030 | Nov. 7 
3. 10 3. 10 3. 10 3226 | Dec. 31 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Jan. 29 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Jan. 15 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 | Jan. 29 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 29085 | Jan. 15 
3.45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.{5. 
? For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


4 Used until] November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


5 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1945. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Britain’s Trees 


Will Grow Again 


(Continued from p. 9) 


and the provision of additional recrea- 
tional facilities and vacation camps is 
contemplated. If it is desired to feature 
a special program of national park facili- 
ties, the number of parks could be in- 
creased to 20 with the expenditure of 
£150,000. 


Circumstances Favorable 


The damp and even climate of the 
United Kingdom is well adapted to tim- 
ber growing. Although soil conditions 
and other factors vary somewhat, de- 
velopment in areas already forested has 
been successful. The rate of growth in 
Britain of several species has been supe- 
rior to that of continental Europe. Good 
silviculture can produce lumber satisfac- 
tory in both quantity and quality. Re- 
turns should be apparent within a rea- 
sonable period from even a long-term 


policy. It is a distinct advantage that 
much of the grazing land to be planted 
is suitable for conifers rather than hard- 
woods, since it is particularly desirable 
to increase softwood production. 

Along with planting must go scientific 
management and development, which 
would require the cooperation of the 
State and private owners. It is proposed 
that the 2,000,000 acres of privately 
owned woodland shall be “dedicated” to 
forestry or acquired by the State slowly. 
“Dedicated” forests would be worked ac- 
cording to plan, and the owners would 
receive in return assistance equal to 25 
percent of the net expenses up to the 
time when the woodlands became self- 
supporting. Other private woodlands 
would be obtained on a compensation 
basis. Woodlands remaining under pri- 
vate ownership would be furnished tech- 
nical advice but no State aid. 


Benefits Foreseen 


The Forestry Commission is hoping to 
secure early approval of its program so 
that it may have a “green light” imme- 
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diately after the war ends. In this con. 
nection it is interesting to note the Com. 
mission’s statement that it could employ 
20,000 to 30,000 demobilized men on im. 
mediate road-building projects in the 
forests. It is also suggested that surplus 
plant, machinery, and hutments might 
be used. Prompt approval would permit 
additional nursery facilities to be pro- 
vided, and preparations could be made 
to start work during the first post-war 
year. 

It is felt that replanting should com. 
mence as soon as possible to restore 
woodlands that have been heavily over. 
cut. It will probably be necessary to 
limit post-war cutting chiefly to over. 
mature timber and thinnings. Supplies 
of over-mature timber will decline, byt 
new resources will increase steadily as 
additional plantations, along with areas 
now planted, require thinning. Imme. 
diate post-war needs are expected to be 
supplied by imports in order to conserve 
future supplies of timber. 

Permanent employment could be given 
eventually to 50,000 men in the forests 
and 200,000 in forest industries. This 
total would of course be attained grady- 
ally. Under the preferred program 
12,000 new cottages for workers would 
be needed. An additional benefit would 
be the development and settlement of 
many rural areas of Britain. 

The report advocates the establish- 
ment of a single forest authority for the 
United Kingdom. It would not be neces- 
sary to alter the constitution of the pres- 
ent Forest Commission. If Parliament 
desires to place the program under a 
Ministry, the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil might be designated, to be assisted 
by a Committee, including the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, the Minister of 
Agriculture, and the Chairman of the 
Forestry Commission. This procedure, 
however, is not reeommended, as the 
Commission feels that whatever policy 
is adopted, should be followed with a 
minimum of change. 


New Directions Likely 


Wood is not expected to decrease in 
importance as a raw material, but it is 
probable that a smaller amount will be 
sawn and a larger proportion used for 
refabrication or chemical treatment. 
The re-growth of the home-grown tim- 
ber trade in the United Kingdom is ex- 
pected to take new directions, requiring 
new methods and new facilities. A well- 
developed domestic trade would provide a 
central organization for emergency ex- 
pansion. The Forest Commission will of 
necessity be concerned with the mar- 
keting of timber, both because of its in- 
terest in dedicated woodlands and the 
increase in fellings from State plantings. 

Closer cooperation will be needed be- 
tween the owners of standing timber, 
whether private or state, and the timber 
trade. The suggestion has been made 
that perhaps greater interest should be 
shown in marketing associations and 
similar groups. 


“Greatest” Forest Area? 
Many of the motor torpedo boats 
which have done damage to Axis ship- 
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ing and war craft are built almost en- 
tirely from oak. The planting of oak 
trees in the south of England became 
something of a national fad after Tra- 
falgar, and Admiral Collingwood of 
Nelson’s staff is said to have carried 
acorns With him on his walks through 
the woods and to have scattered them 
jn advantageous spots. It is more than 
ible that some of these same oaks 
are now fashioning the hulls of Britain’s 
fleet of motor torpedo boats. 
The Forestry Commission’s second 
t-war program, with a goal far higher 
than the 1919 objective, may provide 
again those famous “wooden walls of 
England” and give Britain a forest area 
eater than in centuries. Some plan 
of afforestation will undoubtedly be a 
definite part of post-war developments 
in the United Kingdom. The report 
has clearly outlined the problem and 
indicated a possible solution. Whether 
or not its program is adopted, the For- 
estry Commission has contributed a val- 
uable and forward-looking study to be 
considered along with other post-war 
plans. 





International 
Sample Fairs 


(Continued from p. 6) 


products, since existing fiscal measures 
prevented the entrance of most of these 
goods into the United States. However, 
immediately afterwards he said: “If and 
when your businessmen can get in per- 
sonal touch with owr businessmen to dis- 
cuss questions of common policy, includ- 
ing the removal of unnecessary burdens 
on inter-American trade, their influence 
will be felt . . ."—and he then declared 
himself wholeheartedly in favor of the 
project. 


International Trade Promotion 


Plans for an international sample 
fair, patterned after the modern Euro- 
pean trade fairs, to be held in Commerce 
Hall, Port Authority Commerce Building, 
in New York City, were laid by the “World 
Two-Way Trade Fair, Incorporated.” 

The fair, originally scheduled to be 
held for the first time in 1936, was post- 
poned until 1937 and then again indefi- 
nitely postponed. The reason given was 
the proximity of the New York World’s 
Fair and the necessity for additional 
time in carrying on an educational cam- 
paign to accustom American business to 
the technique of meeting foreign traders 
at one time and one place according to 
the traditional methods of international 
sample fairs. 

The fair was to be a permanent insti- 
tution, and, as the name of the organi- 
zation committee implies, devoted to the 
promotion of imports as well as exports. 
While stressing the private character of 
this project, several Government depart- 
ments had agreed to have displays at 
this first international sample fair in the 
United States and officials in attendance 
to answer questions related to the field 
of activity of their departments. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 

SPM Sle’ bees ---| Aug. 24,1934] Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

| Se ..----| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
ERS ch dees ddexkien Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
i, ET May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Bknesmeseunns ----| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) - __-_- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao)...............] Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switserland.............. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
OS ae Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ES Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
GCE in cacnnvnccesed Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other t 

SE IE May 6, 1936 Do. 
a a gg es uib dats .-| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Saas May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
Ei Sarveder...........-.- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
i Ss Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2. ......_. Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
a vulicdatsen case Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

a 1) Eee Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (revision ofagr 

ment of 1936). ..........]..---do.... Do. 
Turkey..................| Apr. 1,1939 |} May 5,1939 
=x Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16,1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

poe on patie ...---| Dee. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

—..... , Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

— Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20,1940 
Argentina._.___.- ‘ Oct, 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

aut. ...| Dee. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
PO idan sw cainicsin ..-------] May 7,1942 | July 20,1942 
Uruguay... .-- ee July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
ae ....--| Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
aor Fy eS (4) 
et ae Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 











! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939, 
Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 
4 Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and phs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a —— This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
‘ ; Date for oral 
Date of issu- for submit- A 
Country | ance of notice | ting written ere gs 
statements 





Bolivia_._| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4,1943 














[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
ry mee “i Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Mexico will soon make another con- 
tribution to the cause of the United Na- 
tions, says a recent broadcast of the 
Mexico City Radio. It will take the form 
of a new refinery soon to be completed in 
Tamaulipas for the production of 100- 
octane aviation “gas” for Allied fighter 
and bomber planes. 





The Foreign Service officers of the 
United States were instructed to cooper- 
ate with the organizing committee inso- 
far as this was consistent with their offi- 
cial duties, and to refer potential foreign 
exhibitors, or others interested, to the 
organizing committee. 


American Sample-Fair Policy? 


Wherever possible, plans for the re- 
opening of international sample fairs in 
Europe are already being laid. Sample 
fairs have proved their value as an in- 
strument for the fostering of two-way 
trade, and they merit, therefore, the 
most careful consideration by circles in- 
terested in the future of United States 
foreign commerce. United States ex- 
exporters will be able to enjoy a strong 
foreign market after the war only if a 


high and relatively stable volume of dol- 
lars is placed at the disposal of foreign 
countries. Consequently, the promotion 
of exports and imports at the same time 
by means of the international sample- 
fair method is of greatest interest to this 
country. 


Mixed Planning Committee 


A mixed planning committee consist- 
ing of representatives of industry, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other business 
groups, and of delegates from interested 
Government departments might well be 
formed, it would seem, for the purpose 
of studying all questions related to Amer- 
ican promotion of and participation in 
international sample fairs after the war. 

The main task of this committee would 
be to examine or suggest plans for the 
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establishment of permanent interna- 
tional sample fairs and fairs of a Pan- 
American character in this country. 

In some instances cities located near 
Foreign-Trade Zones might be especially 
appropriate for the location of such fairs. 
At this time New York City offers the 
first and only facility of this type in the 
United States. Under the Celler Act of 
1934 the establishment of Foreign-Trade 
Zones at or adjacent to other ports of 
entry is possible, and the future may even 
witness the establishment of such zones 
at inland air terminals [see the illus- 
trated feature article “Foreign-Trade 
Zones on Great-Circle Routes” in the 
January 29, 1944, issue of FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY]. Foreign-Trade Zones 
would, among other advantages, enable 
foreign exhibitors to bring along stocks 
of merchandise for which there might be 
a demand for immediate delivery, either 
in the United States or in a nearby coun- 
try. These goods could be stored in the 
warehouses of the Foreign-Trade Zones, 
subject to customs clearance after sale 
in the United States or to reexport with- 
out passing through the U. S. customs, 
if sold to other countries. 

A second function that needs to be 
performed would be the encouragement 
of American participation in foreign 
fairs. In Europe such participation 
often formed part of a definite policy. 
This policy was sponsored or directed 
either by official agencies, as exemplified 
by the work of the “Werberat der 
Deutschen Wirtschaft,” or by organiza- 
tions such as chambers of commerce and 
other business associations, or by both. 

American participation at interna- 
tional sample fairs has been left, in the 
past, to the initiative of individual firms. 
Planned, rather than erratic, participa- 
tion of American industry at important 
foreign sample fairs could do much to 
insure a participation truly representa- 
tive of American export potentialities. 
The mixed planning committee could 
assemble data on international sample 
fairs, make this information available 
to interested circles, suggest private and 
official participation at specific fairs, 
and assist in the selection of the most 
effective exhibits. 





Brazilian Sponge Production 


Approximately 50,000,000 Japanese- 
type loofa sponges will be produced in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1944, 
according to a January estimate. Har- 
vesting probably will begin early in 
March. 

The sponges are being grown in two 
sections of the State—approximately 120 
acres near Jundiai and 4,500 acres near 
Rancharia. 





Mexican and United States financiers 
have organized a new company to help 
develop industry and commerce in Mex- 
ico, says a statement by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Known as the Compania Panamericana 
de Fomento, the firm will conduct in- 
dustrial and business surveys for inves- 
tors interested in Mexico. 
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Latin America’s Silk Production 
Increasing 


With the stoppage of silk imports from 
Japan, Brazil is expanding raw-silk pro- 
duction and several other American re- 
publics have begun production or experi- 
ments in sericulture, says a statement 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Silk is another ex- 
ample of hemisphere development to help 
offset loss of Far Eastern supplies. 

Production of raw silk in the Americas 
has made its greatest progress in Brazil. 
Since 1923, the Brazilian Government 
has subsidized production of raw silk, 
and the industry has made long strides. 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments have stimulated enterprise, par- 
ticularly in the State of Sao Paulo. 

Brazil’s raw-silk production has passed 
the 500,000-pound mark. This is about 
half of the average amount of silk im- 
ported into Brazil during pre-war years. 
Brazil aims for production of sufficient 
silk to meet domestic requirements, plus 
a surplus for export. 

In Brazil, thousands of acres of fer- 
tile land are devoted to the growth of 
mulberry trees. The trees increased 
from 10,000,000 in 1940 to 30,000,000 in 
1942. In 1940, there were only three 
reeling mills or filatures, with a total of 
273 reeling basins, in operation in the 
State of Sao Paulo. At the end of 1942 
there were 25 filatures and 619 reeling 
basins. 

In 1940-42 the production of silkworm 
eggs in Brazil increased from about 400 
to 880 pounds. Estimated production in 
1943 was approximately 2,350 pounds. 
There are estimated to be 500,000 to 700,- 
000 eggs to the pound. The larvae of 
1 gram of eggs require 90 pounds of fresh 
mulberry leaves for food. About 1,000 
larvae can eat all the leaves of 4 to 8 
mulberry trees in 30 days. 

In Argentina, a Division of Sericulture 
was established in 1942. Previously, in 
1936, the National Board of Education 
had undertaken to promote silk culture 
in the northern Provinces. The Na- 
tional Ministry of Agriculture joined in 
the campaign, and many mulberry trees 
were planted. An Institute of Sericul- 
ture has been founded and a center es- 
tablished in Colonia Caroya, Province of 
Cordoba. 

The cooperative society in Cordoba has 
109 silkworm brood houses. About 400,- 
000 trees have been planted, and the 
program calls for 3,000,000. The Argen- 
tine Government guarantees the purity 
of the seeds brought in and gives tech- 
nical instruction. 

Sericulture recently has been started 
in Mexico as a national industry, with 
plans to furnish employment for thou- 
sands of workers in the rural districts. 

Cuba employed an agronomist, Prof. 
Mario Tirelli, to make a study of silk 
possibilities. A project was outlined for 
a central establishment for culture of 
silk at the Granja de Santa Clara. In 
1942, about 200,000 mulberry trees from 
the Philippines were planted on Cuban 
estates. 

In Nicaragua, businessmen are inves- 
tigating possibilities of utilizing silk pro- 
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duced by a type of wild silkworms, Jt is 
said the existence of these native sjj,. 
worms around Estali has been known for 
years and that local residents have used 
the silk to make bridles for horses, 

In Chile an experimental program was 
launched in 1939. In Venezuela some 
2,500,000 mulberry trees have 
planted on 7 plantations and Silkworm 
experiments started at the Estacié Serj. 
cola El Pinar, at Caracas. 

The culture of silk has been tried at 
one time or another in nearly al) the 
American republics. The earliest at. 
tempt at sericulture in the New Worlg 
is credited to Cortez who, in 1522, im. 
ported silkworms and mulberry seeds 
into Mexico. 

This war has renewed interest in seri. 
culture, and, in Brazil, sizable commer. 
cial production is under way. 





Colombia, Coffee Exporter, Steps 
Up Food Production 


A notable economic effect of the war 
in Colombia has been an increase in food 
production for local consumption and 
for export to neighobring republics, says 
a statement by the Office of the Coor. 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Normally Colombian agriculture has 
concentrated largely on coffee. Food- 
stuffs, on the other hand, were partly 
imported, especially such staples as rice, 
potatoes, and sugar. 

Government figures show that at the 
outbreak of the war in 1939 Colombia 
was importing annually nearly 50,000,- 
000 pounds of rice, 2,000,000 pounds of 
potatoes, and 35,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

By 1942, Colombia had reduced rice im- 
ports to 50,000 pounds while exporting 
upward of 1,500,000 pounds to Venezuela, 

In the first 4 months of 1943, Colombia 
shipped 100,000 pounds of potatoes to 
Panama and imported none. 

Sugar shipments showed the same 
trend. In 1942, sugar imports were re- 
duced by two-thirds to approximately 
10,000,000 pounds, while exports of sugar 
rose sharply to some 5,000,000 pounds. 





“Croatia’s” Seed-Turnip Trade 

Seed turnips may be traded for olive 
oil in “Croatia,” Yugoslavia, says the 
German-controlled press. Since No- 
vember 1943 farmers have been offered 10 
kilograms of olive oil and 30 kilograms 
of oil cake for every 100 kilograms of 
seed turnips delivered. Producers may 
receive their premiums in these com- 
modities or an equivalent amount of 
money. 





Colombia plans to stimulate agricul- 
tural production by offering bounties to 
planters for each new tree or plant sown 
or set out (in certain categories). A 
funds of 3,000,000 pesos will make it pos- 
sible to pay 30 centavos bounty for 
new rubber plant; 20 centavos for 
new cocoa plant, and 10 centavos for each 
new cotton or fruit-bearing plant. 
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of oats for forage, but the harvest for 
grains will be poor because of the neces- 
sity of feeding the cattle. The harvest 
of potatoes in September was so good that 
prices declined to normal. The quantity 
of sweetpotatoes is also expected to be 
large and the quality excellent. 


MANUFACTURING 


Woolen-textile mills continued capac- 
ity operations, although some of the 
smaller ones were finding it difficult to 
obtain adequate supplies of yarns be- 
cause of the heavy export of this product. 

The shortage of mercerized cotton 
yarns continued, but local mills were all 
active, with a better domestic production 
of carded yarns reported. Prices for 
many items have advanced because of 
fear that necessary supplies from Brazil 
might be restricted further because of 
transportation difficulties. The indus- 
try seems to have made the necessary 
adjustment to the prevailing shortage of 
artificial silk thread. 

All four of the principal tanneries were 
working—the strike having been settled 
and a new export demand having been 
developed in Brazil. Prices for leather 
were firm. Following production of 
summer shoes, which ended in December, 
a period of enforced idleness in shoe 
factories began, but as a result of better 
summer sales certain manufacturers 
were beginning to receive orders for the 
winter season, although such orders are 
not usually placed until March. Another 
effort was being made to obtain business 
in the United States, and an order, on an 
experimental basis for 500 pairs of cus- 
tom-made shoes, was under negotiation 
for the California market. 

Although demand for glass declined 
after the year-end holidays, the glass 
factories maintained their activity. A 
shortage of arsenic threatened to affect 
the industry adversely, and insufficient 
supplies of fuel continued, so that some 
of the smaller factories found it neces- 
sary to work intermittently. Prices, in 
genera] have been well sustained. 

The situation in the hat-manufactur- 
ing industry was not satisfactory. Ac- 
tivity was limited to a small domestic 
demand, exceptionally cool summer 
weather affecting the market adversely. 

A new open-hearth furnace and roll- 
ing mill for the production of structural 
rods, bars, and shapes from scrap was 
Officially inaugurated. Production of 
approximately 1,000 tons a month is ex- 
pected during 1944, and it is hoped that 
sufficient scrap will be available for op- 
eration of the new mill. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


The general retail-trade situation was 
hot clear, and much will depend on the 
skill and judgment of individual manage- 
ment. When measured in terms of 
money value, retail sales increased be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent over those of 
a year ago. This was owing to higher 
prices rather than to increased volume 
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“India’s Food”: New 
Dehydration Mission 


A Dehydration Mission recently 
has been sent to India by ‘the 
British Minister of Food, with the 
concurrence of the Government of 
India. The members of the Mis- 
sion will convey the latest tech- 
nical information to those already 
engaged on dehydration projects 
in India and to the Government 
departments and military authori- 
ties concerned. 

The Mission will make an inves- 
tigation into the present produc- 
tion of dehydrated foods in India, 
the methods employed and com- 
modities processed, and will collect 
information on what is being done 
to stimulate the additional pro- 
duction of dried foodstuffs and the 
requirements of machinery and 
plant for any contemplated de- 
velopment. 

The Mission will make its report 
to the British Ministry of Food, 
who will make it available to the 
Government of India and will pass 
any relevant information to the 
Combined Food Board in Wash- 
ington. 

[Readers are referred to the illus- 
trated feature article “Basic Facts and 
Forces Affecting India’s Food,” in the 


January 8, 1944, issue of Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.] 
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of sales, but profits have been generally 
satisfactory. Although some _ houses 
with.large stocks were willing to sell on 
a big scale, gambling on the possibilities 
of replenishment, the majority were 
more conservative, restricting the sales 
to the public. Actual sales might have 
been greater had it not been for this 
conservatism among leading merchants. 
The shortage of imports was growing, 
and there was concern over the possibility 
of greater restrictions in imported goods 
in 1944. 

The official general index of the cost 
of living in Montevideo for December 
1943, was reported to be 121.8, compared 
with 125.3 for November. The decline 
was attributable to a further reduction 
in the price of potatoes which, according 
to Government reports, also explained 
the decline from the high mark of 129.4 
in October. 

In its battle against price increases the 
Government has resorted to subsidies. 
After having set the maximum retail 
price of eggs at 44 centesimos per dozen, 
the Government agreed to pay a subsidy 
of 1.20 pesos per box on a lot of 60,000 
boxes of eggs recently purchased by the 
Frigorifico Nacional. Argentina has re- 
fused to export any more eggs to Uruguay. 
Speculation in rice continued, and the 
domestic prices for meat were higher, 
because of the Government’s greater in- 
terest in exports. 

Taxi fares in Montevideo were in- 
creased from 50 centesimos for the first 
2.5 kilometers to the same charge for 1.9 
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kilometers and 10 centesimos for each 
additional 0.4 kilometer. 


CONSERVATION RATIONING 


The new plan for the distribution of 
kerosene by families was put into effect, 
and the Fuel Rationing Committee an- 
nounced that all retail grocers must sup- 
ply kerosene on presentation of coupons, 
without any demand that the customer 
make other purchases. The administra- 
tion of the plan is under the ANCAP (Ad- 
ministracién Nacional de Combustibles, 
Alcohol y Portland), one of the principal 
State enterprises. 

In view of the continued shortage of 
liquid fuels, the Government appointed 
separate committees for each depart- 
ment, to advise the central authorities on 
the needs of their respective area. Actual 
sales of petroleum products for 1943, as 
compared with 1942, were as follows: 





Item 1943 | 1942 








Cubic meters 





Cubic meters 


Gasoline. _____- 55, 170 102, 544 
RAPOM...< 5355. 25, 506 | 50, 989 
Genel 2. os ee : 24, 174 








Sales of fuel oil amounted to 153,751 
tons in 1943, against 207,069 tons in 1942. 
The Foreign Ministry announced that 
the Essential Requirements Committee 
in Washington had agreed to provide 
Uruguay with a supplementary quota 
of 40,000 barrels of fuel oil monthly. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Building permits issued in December 
1943, in Montevideo, were valued at 1,- 
651,605 pesos, compared with 1,446,500 
pesos in November. For the full year 
1943 the permits had a value of 14,423,- 
686 pesos, compared with 14,646,285 
pesos in 1942. To increase employment 
in the building trades, construction of 
the new Palace of Justice and the new 
National Savings Bank were to be expe- 
dited, and Frigorifico Nacional an- 
nounced that it would begin the con- 
struction of a new plant and office build- 
ing at once. Control of iron reinforcing 
bars was relaxed following the opening 
of the new mili, but there was no change 
in the price controls established under 
the law of November 23, 1941. 

Several strike difficulties were settled 
during January, including one involving 
an important tannery and another 
caused by municipal fines imposed on 
omnibus and street railways employees. 
In the latter instance the fines were re- 
duced by 50 percent. 

Activities under the provisions of the 
new law creating a Wages Board con- 
tinued, and the Federation of Omnibus 
Workers voted for its delegates to the 
Board. 

The General Union of Workers voted 
for an income tax, asserting that, in the 
absence of such a tax, the laborers of 
the country were forced to bear too 
heavy a burden through indirect taxes. 
The workers in the meat-producing 
houses began to agitate for a 5-centesimo 
a hour increase in wages. The Gov- 
ernment has appointed a committee to 
study economic, financial, and social 
problems of the post-war world. 
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